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firstly the want of fodder in the rains when large areas are 
under water, and the cattle cannot forage for themselves on 
account of the crops, and secondly the insect pests, which in 
some parts of the district necessitate fires being lit at night to 
protect the cattle from insect bites. Large numbersof cattle 
from Bihar on their way to the big cattle markets of the 
Rajshabi Division are fed in the ¢d? and ditbds in the cold 
weather, regular bilans or encampments being formed. Some 
attempts have been made to improve the local breed by 
up-country bulls, but the resulting calves are poor, being long- 
legged and weedy. There seems no doubt that the only way 
to improve the general stamp of the cattle is by selection of the 
best local bulls and improved feeding. Buffaloes, which are 
largely used for cullivation in the bdind, ure nearly all 
foreign bred. The horses are the usual country ponies and 
there are large numbers in the district. Sheep are reared in 
small numbers, and pigs are common, being kept by Sonthala, 
Mal Pahdriasy, Doms aud other low caste Hindu tribes. 

From 1906 the District Board has maimtained a Veterinary 
Assistant,at Knghsh Bazar, and a hospital. The Assistant is 
largely «employgl im touring. The chief diseases are rinder- 
pest, hemorrhagic septuaimia, and fovt and mouth diseage, 
The number of in-patients treated annually at the hospital is 
about 60 and out-patients 1,400, alinost all bovines, 
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NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Nasvaat THE chief nataral calamities to which the district ia exposed 
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are floods, drought, and hailstorms. Owing, however, to the 
difference between the character of the country and consequent 
cultivation on opposite sides of the Mahananda, the conditions 
which give rise to general svarcity in one half of the districf 
tend to give a good ontturn in the other half. 

Recent years of high flood were 1871, 1885 and 1906. These 
floods result, not from local rainfall, but from an abnormal rise 
iu the rivers, of which the most important is the Ganges, Most 
of the rivera and streams which flow through Malda take their 
rise in the northern mountains, and are therefore peculiarly 
liable to andden freshets caused by the melting of enow and 
excessive rainfall in the hills. The crops damaged are the 
bhddoi and dghant, particularly in the d:dra and the lower 
portions of Talshihata and Kharba thinds. Much damage is 
also done to the mulberry, as a flood renders the leaf useless for 
feeding the silk-worm. As arule floods are not accompanied 
by direct loss of human life or cattle. The main loss to 
property, other than standing crops, is, that in the didra tracts 
the flooda cause changes in the main stream of the river, with 
the result that areas of cultivate 1 and homestead lands are cut 
away by the river, and the inhabitants of whole villages are 
reduced in a mght to the position of landless labourers. On 
the other hand, of course, new chars form, and the layer of 
silt which a high Ganges flood deposits everywhere ensures as a 
rule good crops for several succeeding years. 

The towns of English Bizir and Nawibganj are protected 
by embankments. In 1885 owing to floods in the Ganges relief 
measure, were necessary in paris of Kaliichak, Sibganj and 
Nawi&bganj from September to November ; 42,491 pergon’ were 
relieved gratuitously at a cost of Re, 11,579, and 6,944 persons 
‘were provided with work. 

Daring the floods of 1906 the price of cice rose to 6 seers per 
rupee, and it waa found necessary to advance a lakh of tapees 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. The price of Fite wis 
high on soocount of the unusual demand from East Benged'st 
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the crops were good in the bdrind portion of the district 
which is too high to be flooded. 

The parts of the district which suffer from drought are the 
high winter rice Jands of the barind and parts of the Sibganj, 
Kaliadchak and Kharbaé thanaés. No precise information ia 
available of the extent to which the district has been affected 
by drought and famine before 1874. Ih 18, however, mentioned 
in the life of Dr. Thomas, the first Bengal missionary, that in 
1787 he and the East Intha Company’s Officers at English 
Bazar bought children at 6 annas each, to prevent ther being 
sold into slavery by their famished parents, 

Iu the famine year of 1865-66 the price of common un- 
husked rice rose to Rs. 2 8 per maunid, 

In 1873 the rainfall was 27°26 inches, or half the normal, the 
deficiency being spread over every month, with a total cessation 
of rains in September. The result was, harvests of about half 
the normal crop of bhddur and dghani, and of one-fourth of the 
high-land winter rice. In May 1874 rice roge to 9 seors per 
rupee. For the relief of distress 3,946 tons of rice were stored 
in the district, of which 1,315 tons were distributed in charitable 
relief, 1,253 tons sold for cash, 243 tons paid in wages, and 
907 tons allvanced on loan Rupeos 26,951 were distmbuted in 
charitable relief, Rs. 1,06,762 paid as wages on relief works, and 
Re, 43,450 advanced on loan. The number of persons charitably 
relieved rose from 1,036 in the middle of April, to 6,340 in the 
middle of May, and 13,009 inthe middle of July, but fell to 
4,458 in the beginning of September, and to 469 in the firs; 
week of October. 

Though the population has nearly doubled, and that mainly 
iu the bdrind, since 1874 there has been no serious distress and 
in the years of short rainfall, 1885, 1899 and 1908, little relie¢ 
was necessary. 

It is rarely that there are two successive years of short 
rainfall in the Jérind and the inhabitants of that part are in 
the habit of keeping stocks of grain: there has also been a 
steady increase of boro and bhddvr cultivation in the dels. The 
probabilities are, however,that as the inferior lands continue to 
be brought under caltivation with the increase of population, 
the liability to local scarcity will increase, and make it neces- 
sary, and profitable, to protect cultivation by irrigation from 
tanks, as the value of Jand increases. 

it may be mentioned thet in the west of the district there 
we local saying that Milda can never starve as it lies between 
‘hb Rarh and the bdrind. This means (hat it is wot likely that 
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both these portions of Bengal should experience a simultaneous 
failure of winter rice and both are easily accessible from the 
didra, 

Hail storms are common during the months of April and 
May and sometimes do considerable damage : two storms of 
exceptional severity were those of 1865 and 1907. 

That of 1907 occurred at 11-30 a.M. on April lst. It strack 
the district from the Sonthal hills on a front of two mites 
southwards of Manikchék and extended to Bholahat lasting 
for half-an-hour. Practically every leaf m_ its path was cut 
away : the wheat fields were tutally destroyed, and the earg 
buried in the ground: the mulberry bashes and mango trees 
were stripped, and katcha houses unprotected by bamboo 
groves, unroofed and wrecked. Some 19 persens were killed, 
chiefly by falling houses, and numbers were wounded by the 
hailstones, necessitating the deputation of itinerant hospital 
assistants. Birds, monkeys and dogs were killed in large 
numbers, and the loss of human life would have been greater 
but forthe fact that the storm came at the time of midday 
meal, when people had left the open fields. 
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RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES 


RENTS are for the most part parutiim money. ‘There has buen Srareu 
no regular survey and settlement of the district, and the figures eae? 
for rents are taken from typical estates. 

In 1842 the prevailing rates wore found to be Re. I per digha Rents and 
(1,600 eq. yds.) for homostead land, 4 annas per bigha for two- 
erop land, and 3 annas per dagha for winter rice land. In 1872 
the prevailing rates were found to be for two-crop land 8 annas 
to Re. 1-4 per bigha; winter rree Jand 2 annas to 8 annas per 
bigha ; boro land 8 armas to Rs. 3; one-crop rabe (cold wonthor) 
land }$ annas to 10 aunas ; mulberry from 8 annas to Re, 1-8; 
orchard land 10 annas to Rs, 3; the higher rates prevailing in 
the centre uf the district and towards the south and west. In 
1888 the prevailing rates in the Chanchal estate, the largest in 
the north of the district, and at that ime under tho Codrt of 
Wards, were Rs. 3 for homestead land, Re. 1-8 for garden land 
and land adjoining to homestead, 8 annas to Re, 1 for paddy 
land, giving for an average holding of 15 bighas an all-round 
rate of 13 annas per baiyha. 

At the present time the prevatling rates are Ra. 4 for home- 
stead land; 12 annas to Re. L for winter rice land; 8 annas 
to 10 annazs for tory land ; Re. 1 to Rs. 4 for mulberry land and 
for mango land ; 8 annas to Re. 1-8 per biyha for two-crop 
land ; 4 annas to 10 annag por bigha for one-crop rahi land. 

The rates at which the infertor land which remains is now 
being taken up for regular sottlement, are :—Annas 12 to Re. 1 
tor low land and clearance rates for a period of years of annas 4 
to annas 6 for jungle high land of the bdrind. 

The figures show progressive enhancement of rent, but the 
rates are on the whole not high. The rates for ratyati hold. 
ings, which comprise the balk of the land, are generally the 
Jower and the lands are sub-let at much higher figares. 

The ordinary forms of produce sab-letting are the ddhidr 
aad the trikhaNt, by which the cultivator is provided with seul 
and plough eatile and gives half the produce and two-thirds of 
the prodane, respectively, to the landlord. Sometimus two-crop 
anil is teb-ont to different ddhfdrs for each crop. 
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With the increased population and consequent demand for 
land, holdings have become defined, but formerly large areas of 
inferior land were cultivated irregularly on the system of Ada? 
hdsli tenure, by which a tenant paid rent only on the area 
which was found to be under cultivation by him for that 
particular year. 

Another form of rent payment by tenants, which was com- 
mon in the west of the district but is now extinct, was that 
known as pauran, by which the tenant bound himself to pay 
fixed quantities of produce independently of the outturn, 

The thika or miyddi holding is merely a lease for a term of 
years. Leases in this form are frequently taken from holders 
with ratyati rights to safeguard the landlord against claim for 
holdings at fixed rents on the ground of long established occu- 
pancy, and algo 10 incorporate abwabs of Long standing with the 
rent to prevent the amounts being disputed subsequently, 

The ordinary method of rent collection by the larger zamin- 
dara is by m-ans of naihs and gomdstas; the naib is in charge 
ofa circle, with gomdstas under him. The gumdstas are general- 
ly local men of some standing who collect from the’ villagers 
through the landlord's mandal. The meandal is paid a small sam 
and gets a remission of rent, or land ata low rate (mandalini) 
for his services ; in big villages it is not unusual for other 
raiyats to be appointed to assist the mandal under the name of 
tanki-navia (accountant) or terms of similar meaning. Such men 
would also be paid small sums, or hold lands at lower rates. 

In case of recalcitrancy the tenant would be sent for to the 
local nazb’s cutcherry and asked to pay, the last resort being to 
the civil court. 

Payments of various sorts are generally made to the inferior 
xamindari officials, increasing the incidence of the rent, In- 
creased acquaintance with the provisions of the Tenancy Act, 
and the increased prosperity of the cultivator, which allows him 
to resort to the law courts, tend to prevent illegal enhancement 
of rents, The tenant may agree to pay a chanda (subscription) 
to mect special expenges of the zamindar, but will not allow it 
to be shown as rent on his receipts. 

The economic doctrine held by members of the reformed 
Mahomedan sects is that theearth is the gift of God and man is 
made for God's service. Man should live by agriculture, other- 
wine by serving others he. would neglest the service of God, as 
laid down in the Koran. He is therefore entitled to hold tend: 
at a reaponable rent. In enn Sars Gaels oe ee 
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insist On paying clearance rates, even when the land as fully 
cleared, and form combinations to fight reasonable enhance- 
ments. 

Besides agricultural rents, other sources of income of the 
landlord are from fisheries, from jungle produce and grazing 
rights, from ferries and from markets. Collections are general- 
ly farmed. Mention may be made of the local customs by 
which the last two are protected. In the case of ferries, by the 
toll for landing o. the zamindan’s property or mooring boats to 
it, and in the case of markets, by the toll demanded on sales 
made outside the market limits. 

The questions of right of transfer, and the right to cut 
trees of value, a8 opposed to merely jungly trees, left in the 
Bengal Tenancy Act to be determined by custom, have been 
brought before the courts for most of the parganix of the 
district, and generally decided against the tenants, The land- 
lord is generally able on transfers of holdings to outsiders to 
obtain a fee not less than one-fourth of the value of the property 
transferred. 

Theeconstant alluvion and diluvion in the didra with the 
resultant want of fixity in holdings has led to special customs to 
meet local conditions. The landlord is by custom allowed to 
give washed-out tenants suitable land for their homesteads from 
that in possession of other tenants, giving these latter a reduc- 
tion of rent. Measurements are also frequently made of hold- 
ings to settle the acreage held. In case of destruction of the 
houses by flood or fire, the relatives of the persons suffering the 
logs provide him with new houses. When new land forms, the 
village takes settlement through the mandal, and ploughs it 
jointly, the produce being divided according to the number of 
ploughs of each household, until the lund has become reasonably 
permanent. The desire to maintain occupancy rights owing to 
increased profit of land is, howe ver, leading tenants to continue 
to pay rent for diluviated land. Such diluviated land is bought 
and sold even when it 1s part of the river. The landlord's 
interest is for the land to be abandoned and new formation to 
be settled as khds khdmdr (private property of landlord) at rack 
rents, The result is that there are agrarian disputes over newly 
formed Jand which are complicated by settlements with diffe- 
yent seta of tehants from different landlords, who hold shares, 
‘er who claim to do so. 

The scale of wages commonly paid is printed in the B 
hhome published separately as an sppendix to this volume, 
‘Gldineah: the ‘popuistion has almost doubled within four 
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decades, it cannot be said that there is a full supply of labour 
available, and the figures given are mainly of value only with 
regard to agricultural labourers, 

In 1888 a detailed economic enquiry was made in villages 
Malatipur, Samjhia and Nabagram of Chanchal estate in the 
north of the district. These villages were chosen as represent- 
ing the mean between the richer lands of the south, and the 
poorer lands of the east, of the district. It was found that for 
agricultural labourers the average wage por day was 2 annas 
for men, and for boys one anna, with two meals of the value of 
9 pies and 6 pies, respectively, while for harvesting one-sixth of 
tho grain was given to the reaper. 

For servants engaged by the year the rates were Rs. 21 for 
men and Rs. 9 for boys, with food to the value of Rs, 24 
and Rs. 218, and clothes te the value of Rs, 2-4 and Re. 1-15, 
respectively. 

The ratea have about doubled in 20 years, und the averags 
wage of the present day is for adult male labour about one 
rupee for three days’ work of two belas, with some slight 
refreshment. The high price of rice has also led to the éncreas- 
ing abandonment of the custom of paying reapers in kind. 
For work sach as jute steeping the rates are generally higher 
and go up to 8 annas per day. 

The prices of yearly labour have risen in proportion; such 
labourers generally take their wages in advance for two or three 
years and execute a bond to work for that period. They are 
mostly young men who start life in this way, or persons who 
have become involved in debt. 

The day labourer has regular field work for about six months 
in the year and in the mulberry fields almost continuously. 
Their position is not bad, as 1s evidenced by the fact that very 
little Jocal labour was available for the construction of the 
railway line in the years 1904—08, althongh they were years of 
high prices. In fact, most of the labourers hold some land in 
addition to that on which their houses are built, and persons 
who are merely day labourers are mainly to be found amonget 
immigrants such as Southals, Pahirias and Bihéris. 

With the enquiry into the wages of agricultaral labourers 
an enquiry was also made in 1888 into the income of an ordi- 
nary holding of 15 bighas and a family of 5. They show, after 
allowing for tlie food of the family, the rent, aad for ordikary 
household expenses, a not cash surplus of Rg. 12 per year, 
In this cgiculation Ra, 35 is allowed for oogt af cultivation, 
thoagh in practice the main part of the work would bo done he 
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the tenant and his family. Recalculating the figures acoording 
to the price of produce prevailing daring the quinqnenniam 
1906 —1911, the surplus would be about Ra. 60. 

For good security in zamindari property the rate of interest 
varies from 6 per cent. to 12 per cent. in the case of large and 
otherwise satisfactory loans, For the ordinary cultivator, loans 
against land and crops are generally mven at from one 
pice to two pice per rupee per month. Other systems of 
borrowing are advances of grain to be repaid at harvest time, 
with half the amount of the loan as interest : or the crop may 
be sold in advance, the cultivator binding himself to sell 
his produce at a fixed rate to the lender. 

Most of the people have dealings with the money lender and 
a succession of bad seasons will land them in difficulties. 
In this way numbers of occupancy raiyats in the scarcity of 
1874 became ddhiddrs of their lands, particularly in the 
poorer parts of the bdrind. On the whole, however, it cannot 
be said of recent years that the population is becoming more 
indebted, Thero is a good deal of solidarity in the village 
under tRe mandal and it has not been to the interest of the 
money lender to push matters to extremes, Present prices, 
and the increased profits of land, sre, however, making it 
increasingly worth wlule for the money lender to foreclose on 
his mortgages, and lower the status of the cultivator to that of 
a labourer. This, however, simply means that the holder of 
land prefers to spend the credit that has suddenly accrued 
to him, rather than retain his old standard of living, and 
strengthen his financial position. Unfortunately the principles 
of co-operation have made little headway, though loans on 
joint secumty under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are readily 
taken. 

There is one small Co-operative Credit Society in the 
khds mahdt at Panchanandpar, working without mach success. 
It would appear’that a better field for co-operation is to be 
found among the most depressed mdustrial classes, such ae 
weavers (Jolahas) and silk reelers. 

The variations of prices of food stuffs in seers for the 
rupee appear from the following table: — 


1858-64 1870 1890 1910, 
Common rice ... 3769 W086 15°74 13:58 
Wheat ree 4000 21:26 1774 = 11-25 
Maize oe “T7412 © 40°00 + 26-35 


‘The figures represent mainly export prices at the river 
tadria” Practionlly all the inferior rice such as Ghidui and bore 
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rice ia congamed in the district by thoae who raise it, as also 
the greater part of the wheat and barley and maize; and il hag 
to be borne in mind that the bulk of people support themselves 
on the produce of their own land, storing rice for that purpose. 
For winter rice, the didra people, during the cold weather, 
go with hundreds of carts to the bdrend and beyond, to 
eut paddy or bay it in exchange for calai and money, at low 
rates, on the ground. It is brought home and husked by 
women and the surplus sold for export, The improvement in 
communications, and the opening ap of Bengal, with the 
consequence of effective markets makes it increasingly worth 
while to grow for export. The result is that of recent years 
much money has gone into the pockets of the cultivators, 
Thi, and the demand for labour, has attracted the serving 
castes to the land, to the detriment of the middle class non- 
ayricnitarist. The latter now finds it difficult to get domestic 
servants, His income has not increased commensurately with 
prices, and the cultivating and labouring classes bemg now 
able to compete with him for articies of tood such as fish, 
goat's flesh and milk, he has become distinctly werse off 
in comparison with former times. The limited number of 
people of this class, however, in this district has not made the 
problem of their adjustment to the new circumstances 80 
acute a: in other places. 
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OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE, 


As in the other districts of Eastern Bengal, agriculture is 
the main industry, 68-8 per cent. of the population being depen- 
dent on it. Of these 40 per cent. are actual workers, including 
185,379 rent payers, 60,1/% agricultural labourers and 2,464 
rent receivers, The conimerecial and professional classes 
comprise only *5 and ‘9 per cent. of the population, respectively, 
whilst industry supporty 15°9. Of the industrial population 
54 per cent. are actual workers, including 20,127 silk-worm 
rearers, silk reelers and weavers; 23,730 rice pounders ; 9,756 
fishermen and fish dealers ; 5,132 cotton cloth weavers, besides 
barbers, washermen, gold, silver, copper, tin, and brass smiths, 
thatchers, potters, leather workers and boatmen, The remain- 
ing population includes 24,490 general Jabourers and 3,559 
beggars. 

The comparatively high percentage of industrial workers is 
mainly due to the silk industry, which is the staple of the 
district, Hunter writes that there can be no doubt that there 
was silk in these parts during the reign of the last Hindu 
dynasty at Gaur. It appears that patla-bastra (silk cloths) were 
then exported to the important cities of Dacca, Sonargaon and 
Saptagrim. The Mahomedan conquest 1s traditionally reported 
to have oaused the manufacture to dwindle away, owing to 
some religious prohibitions against the wearing of silk. Soon 
after the desertion of Gaur the industry revived, or, as the 
native account pote is, silk-worms were brought back to the 
Mah&nandi by one Sita Basini of Jalalpur. It is also recorded 
that in 1577 one Sheik Bhik, who used to trade in Ma&ldahi 
oloths, set sail for Russia with three ships laden with silk cloths, 
and that two of his ships were wrecked somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. At the beginning of the 
Mth century the Dutch had an establishment at Old Malda and 
it hap already been mentioned that the East India Company 
“had an agensy in 1686 in the district. At the present time the 
sactgal making ap of the raw material into cloth is a small 
Shduatey and the main industry is the production of raw silk. 
Bulike the neighbouring districts of R&jehXbi and Murshidabad, 
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where cocoon rearing has lost ground, there is no reason fer 
thinking that it has receded in Milda. The criterion is the 
quantity of land devoted to mulberry cultivation, and it wonld 
appear that the area of this land has doubled within the last 
twenty years. The number of silk-worm rearers is 34,596. The 
three divisions of the industry are cocoon raising, silk reeling, 
and cloth weaving. Cocoon raising is essentially a emall- 
holding industry and each rearer 1s in actual facta small inde- 
pondent Capitalist. He has in addition to his agricultural land 
a fow lighas under mulberry, and every year he considera the 
question as to whether he shali sell the leaf or raise his own 
cocoons. If he decides on the latter coursa he will go to 
Birbhim or Marshidabad to buy seed, though of recent years 
such seed is increasingly put on sale by seed raisers at the 
various centres of the trade. Itis foand that seed raised locally 
is moro susceptible to disease, 

The worms are of the following varieties—(t) Nisteri 
or Purani or Mandraji (Bombyx Crossz), (21) Chota Pala or 
Desi (Bombyx fortunatus), (11) Bara Pola (Bombyx tenta), 
(wv) China Folu (Bumbyr Surensss), and (v) Bula, Palu— 
all multivoltine varieties. Of these the first two are the moat 
common, the Dest giving the cold weather crop and the 
Mandrdjs that of the hot weather. The worms are kept in 
bamboo trays placed in layers in a bamboo rack and fed twice 
a day; they begin to spin after 35 or 36 days and the cocoon ia 
completed in three daya. There are three main crops of cocoons 
or bands—named after the months in which they ripen. The 
chief band is that of November, comprising the Aghani, Maghi, 
and Falguni bands ; next in order comes the Chait (April) band 
and then the Baisakhi, Jyesthi and Bhadei. In good years, or 
when the ordinary Jands aro affected by adverse conditions, 
other crops are raised, similarly nsmed after the months in 
which they ripen. The work of rearing the worma is largely 
done by women. 

In reeling cocoons, a small quantity is placed in a basin of 
hot water to loosen the thread. The operators stir the cocoans 
round with a piece of stink heldin the right hend, and after they 
have abaorbed a certain amount of steam, she opérator pleky 
up the looge ends of the thread with his left hand and removes 
eufficient of the outside covering te.enable the silk tw reel 
‘without interruption. Then carefully taking the threads of &. 
to & sopoons (nocording to the quality of the ooonons and tha 
ise of the thread desired te be realed), he thrveds them thuoagh 
a email hole made in a T-shaped ivon, whith in Gixed at the. 
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head of the basin, and from this takes the thread on to the hand 
reel (ghai), which is turned by a second operator, usually a boy. 
As a cocoon becomes exhausted, the thread from a fresh cocoon 
ia thrown en to the moving linv. The silk pulled off before the 
cocoon is recled and that left after reeling are known as 
chasam and chera respectively, and hoth are valuable by- 
products, They are spun like cotton, as also are the pierced 
cocoons, From this spun silk the matka oloth is made, 

It will be seon that the plant required for reeling is of the 
simplest, merely a basin over a fire-place or a copper, a T-shaped 
iron, and a reel. 

Silk reeled according to the European method is known as 
filature silk, whilst that according to the native method is 
known as Khamru. Tho «difference is, that in filature silk 
evenness of size throughout the skein, elasticity of thread, 
colour, and appearance, are looked for, whilst in Khamru reel- 
ing 80 much importance is not attached to these qualities, The 
result is that from a maund of cocoons which will produce two 
to three seers of filatare silk, nearly half a seer inore of AAamru 
can be rgeled. 

A large number of rearers reel cocoons on their own ghias, 
specially those of the Puro caste. There 1s however in Enghah 
Bazar and Bholéhat a large population of profeastonal reelers 
who buy cocoons from the cultivators, 

The chief markets at which cocoons aro sold are Amianiganj, 
Subulpar and Jalalpur; and at tho first of these a turnover of 
Rs. 10,000 on Adé days is common and a turnover of a lakh of 
rupees has been known. Buying is chiefly done by brokors 
(daldiis), To bea succeasful buyer implies a long experienco 
of the trade and the ability to judge to an ounce the output of 
raw silk from a sample of cocoons. The price of cocoons varies 
with the silk market and the competition is between the 
European and Khamrw markets. The European market is in 
the hands of French and English firms who have buying centres 
and agencies in the district. A small quantity of the cocoons 
purchased Sy them are reeled locally at the factories at Bholahat 
and Baragharia, bat the greater portion is reeled in the 
neighbouring districts of Murshidibid and Réjshihi, where 
Inbour ie chesper. The Khamru market is largely controtled 
by Mirwéris of English Bizir. The professional reelers con- 
tract-to-supplg them with raw silk against advances, and the 
teek of. capitady which this system implies, tends to keep the 
auulergimpoverished and at the mercy of the capitalists, ‘Phe 
‘gnwablk of the Xhewmre market is exported largely to Nagpur, 
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Madras and up-country. The best trade conditions for the 
producers of cocoons are an active competition between the 
European and the Khamru market, but of recent years there has 
been a marked and progressive falling off in the buying for the 
European market, due to the increased outpat of China and 
Japan. The annual production cf cocoons in the district is 
arbout 80,000 maunds, and the value of raw silk prodaced about 
thirty lakhs of rupees. A reeler in an European filature earns 
Re. X to Rs. 9 a month, and a winder, usually a boy, Rs. 5 per 
month. The corresponding wages for Khamru silk workers 
are Rs. 6 to Ry. 10 per month for reelers, and Rs, 4 to Ra. 6 for 
winders, 

It has been mentioned that the weaving of silk cloth ia a 
very old industry. Mr. J. N. Gupta, 1.¢.8., thus describes its 
present position; ‘In Malda, silk sd@ris, dhuties, handker- 
chiefs, sheets and pieces of coating are manufactured, Fine 
silka, adres and dhutwes, 15 feet by 44 to 46 inches, sell at from 
Ra, 10 to Rs. 15 per piece, and silk ¢hdns for coatings sell at 
Rs. 20 to Rs, 25 per piece of 10 yards, the width being 44 inches. 
Silk sheets used as} wrappersin winter, 9 to 12 feet ig length 
and 4 to 4} feet wide, sell at Rs, 25 to Rs. 28 per pair. Besides 
these, uranis, or chudders used in summer, made of fine 
threads, length 9 feet, and width 4: feet, are also manufactured, 
the price per piece being Ra. 5 to Rs. 7. 

“In Malda there are two important centres, one at Shihpur 
close to English Bazdy, and the other at Sibganj. At Sibganj 
there are nearly 140 families of silk weavers with 180 looms, 
of whom nearly 50 families weave matka and the rest garad 
of pure ailk. Some party of the loom used and the shattle 
are imported from Birbhim; a complete loom ocosia nearly 
Rs. 12, There appears to be some division of labour among 
the Sibganj silk weavers, the selection of yarn, its apinning, 
laying the waip, aud the actual weaving being done by 
different classes of people. Most of the weavers in Sibganj 
are exclusively employed in this industry; very few have 
recourse to agriculture in addition. It is reported that the 
manufacture of silk fabrics has received an impetus from the 
Swadeshi movement, but what the exact increase in trade has 
been cannot-be definitely ascertained. The total value of.the 
fabrics manufactured at Sibganj ie estimated at abouta lakh 
and a half of rupees, inclading Ra. 5,000 worth of matka, .Ha 
ornamental work is done, extept in wudving borders ef. dhe 
afirss, The sdrie are sometimes dyed lecally,. violet, yellow, 
;and red but the colonre are fugitive, The yarn is dyed either 
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at Folbiri and-Shahpur near English Bazér or Khagra in 
Murshid&bad. The matkag are sent to Murshidibad plain, 
are coloured there, and sent to Madras and Bombay. At 
Shabpor there are nearly 200 families. Here gu(thishi, bulbul 
chasm and other patterns of malda sik cloth are woven, the 
weft being of cotton while the warp is silk. There are about 
seven families who can dye the yarn locally, and cloths valued 
at about half a lakh of rupees are annually exported to Bombay, 
Abmedabad and Nepal. Udu, gulthuhe and bulbul chasm 
are sold locally from Ra. 3-8 to Rs. 8 per than, kadum-fuls from 
Ra, 12 to Rs. 16, 

“Silk weavers, like cotton weavers, are also largely in the 
hands of Mahfjans, but their condition 18 more prosperons than 
that of cotton weavers The silk Mahajans are generally 
weavers who have raised themvelves ta the head of the pro- 
fession, and employ the poorer members of their guild to weave 
for them, and make advances of both matenals and money to 
help the artisans to be kept supplied with the necessities of life, 
The percentage of weavers who are dependent on Mahdjans can 
be judgal from the fact that in Sibganj, where there are 150 
families of weavers, there are only 10 families of weavers 
who do their own busimess, and out of these some three are 
guild merchants, ‘The Mahajans generally advance thread 
to the weavers, and when the cloth has been woven it 18 
weighed, a certain percentage being allowed for wastage. Bant 
(or price of weaving) i8 pail acéording to the quahty and 
size of the cloth woven and it vanes from Ra, 3 to Ra.7 
per piece. 

“The daily earnings of weavers varies from annas 4 to 8 per 
day, but ag they do not work all the days of the month, their 
average earning, may be put down at 5 annas per day. But 
women and boys earn about 2 annas and 1 anna and 6 pres, 
respectively. The weavers of the matka fabrics, in which the 
materials are cheap, and for which the demand 13 greater, carn 
bigger wages, which amount to @ to § annas a day.” 

The records of the Kast India Company teem with imatruc- 
tiona to their agents tu send better samples of silk anid to im- 
prove the dyemg, the natural colour of Bengal silk being 
yellow. It may be mentioned that there were riots amongst 
he sitk weavers of Spitaltields against the introduction of 
Pengal silk into England, owing to the difficulty of weaving it 
os compared with Turkey silk, on account of the unevenness 
| spdthe irequent bresking of the yarn. It waa not, however, 
utllt she Gampany obtained possession of Hengal that systematic 
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efforts were made to improve on native methods of reeling. In 
1757 Mr. Wilder was sent to Bengal to examine into the causes 
of the defective quality of Bengal raw silk. Shortly after, the 
filature system was introduced by the help of a Frenchman, 
and the first silk filature factory of any importance in the dis- 
trict was built by Mr. Udney at Singatola. In 1770 Mr. Hench- 
man built the Residency House of English Pazdr as a mann- 
factory for sufedd, or lace work on cloth. It was subsequently 
turned into an ordinary silk factory. Mr. Henchman is said 
to have first introduced the weaving of cloth from silk alone. 
The original Maldahi cloth was of cotton and silk, but now-a- 
days the old names of bulbul chasm (nightingale’s eyes), chand 
twra (moon and stars), mazchar (riplets of the rivers), kalin- 
tardkshe (pigeon’s eyes), which are derived from the different 
patterns woven, are commonly applied to the cloths made of 
silk, as well asto the mixtures, As a result of these efforts 
local history Las it that there was a@ boom in the silk trade 
between 1760 and 1790, when the Company was able by means 
of Bengal silk to compete with the imports into England from 
Turkey of raw and manufactured silk. With the decline of 
competition from Turkey, that from France and Italy grew and 
the trade declined, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in 1810 found 
it greatly depressed, The sabsequent course of the trade in 
the district is, as has been indicated above, an almost complete 
dtversion of the industry into the production of Ahamru aitk 
for the Indian market and filatare and waste silk for the 
European market. 

In recent years attempts have been made by Government 
and the Vengal Silk Committee to stimulate the production of 
cocoons ; trained oversvers wers deputed to the Juars to instruct 
rearers how to use microscopes for the detection of diseased seed, 
and seed-:aising establishments for the sapply of pure seed, 
under Government supervision, have been established in R&j- 
ah&hi and Murshilaébaid. The system of itinerant overseers 
has now been discontinued, and instead, sons of sitk-worm 
rearera are given scholarships to the Suricultural School at Raj- 
shahi, and if they go through the course successfully they are 
supplied with capital to start them in basiners as seed raisers. 
By these measures the district has been largely saved from 
diseased seed, the chief source of loss, and the industry appears 
to be on a sound footing so far as the production of Kiamru 
atlk is concerned, 

Cotton he most important centres ef colton cloth weaving are the 
i Seating «= KAUiRhak thind and round Katigrim in Kbdebs thitadl, - Seite’ 
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first mentioned place sdri lengths, chudders and a sort of nap- 
kin are produced in fairly large quantities, the ordinary 
country loom being used. In Kharba thaiad the speciality is 
coloured mash@ries (netting). The industry has declined 
ewing to the competition of factory goods, but showa signs of 
revival under the influence of the Swadesh: movement. It is 
purely a cottage industry and most of the weavers have agri- 
eulture as a secondary oocapation. Dr. Buchanan [familton 
mentions that in 1808 the ordinary cloth in use m the district 
was gant (jute) or cotton. At that time cotton of a yellowish 
tinge is said to have been produced in the north of the district, 
but the cultivation has entirely died out, 

At the District Board weaving school boys are trained to use 
improved looms both for silk and cotton, bat hitherto there hag 
been no demand for these looms from weavers. 

The custom of the mang? trade is that the growers do nothing 
to place their products on the market, The gardens are sold to 
the buyers as they stand, a8 soon as the fruit is set, the trade 
oustom being for one-third of the purchase price to be remitted 
if for any cause the crop fails, The fruits are picked by means 
of hand nets and will keep for from 17 to 18 days; during the 
season the ghits at English Bazir and the neighbourhood are 
throngod with boats, especially from Dacca, and the fruit is ex- 
ported by country boats, steamer and rail, to Dacea, Calcutta, 
Murshid&bad and other pluces. The value of the oxport trade 
in an average year would be from 8 to 10 lakhs of rupees, 

Practically no winter rice being grown in the didra tracts 
every cold weather large numbers of carts go from this part of 
the district, both to the north and to the bdrind, as well as to 
Dindjpur and Rajehahi districts, to buy winter rice. This is 
husked in Nawabganj and the didra tracts, giving employment 
to a large number of women. In the care of scarcity in the 
bdrind supplies are got from the Rdrh districts. 

The trade is chiefly cuntred in English Bazar and Nawab- 
ganj, the namber of persons dependent on it being 2,161, 
of whom 653 are actual workers, The articles turned out 
are chiefly household utensils, of a weight of about 10,000 
maeunds aud thy produce is exported all over the province, large 
qnautities being sold at the annnal fairs in the Réjshahi 
Division. 

This is a small industry which appears to have been estab- 
lished by Sonthai immigranta during the last 0) yearet. The 
tree chiefly used for the propagation of the insect is the ber or 
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A few families in the north of the district up till recently 
earned a hvehhood by extracting saltpetre from salifcrous 
earth by the ordinary process ased by the Nunias. 

The most important fisheries are those of the Ganges known 
as the Islimpur Gangapath. There are numerons other jalkars 
allover the district im the rivers aud é7ls, and the annual 
value of the fisheries may be estimated at one lakh of rupees. 
The custom is for the tenantry to he allowed to fish the 
jalkars for the amail fish left after the professional fishermen 
have fished them, as they dry up in the hot weather, 

The fish are exported by train from Rajmahél and Lialgola 
to neighbouring districts ; all methods of fishing are in vogae, 
including spearing by night by torch-light ; as elsewhere, there 
18 a common complaint of scarcity of fish. 

Fishtug boata ani boats for ordinary use are built in 
Enghsh azar and Kharb’ thana to a small extent, most of the 
buats that are to be seen coming from other districts, The 
local types are thea pdnsi carvel, buill of sd/ wood, from 20 to 
60 feet long and the prt sdsd clinker, built of sd wood, 30 to 35 
feet long. e 

Sola (Aeschynomene aspera) ie found in the dibds and btls 
and is used for making toys, artificial flowers, floats and the 
ornamental work in a faa or emblem carried at Mahomedan 
festivals. Large quantities of khar (reed grass) are also 
obtained from these lands and used in making chappars of 
boats and for ordinary thatching purposes nal or narkat 
reads are also cul in considerable quantities and used for 
making the charcoal required by the bell-metal workers, 

The principal exports ure rice, pulses, olseeds, raw silk and 
cocoons, brass and bell-metal utensils, fish, mangoes, jute and 
hides; while imports are cotton piece-goods, cotton yarn, 
kerosine oil, sugar, salt, metals, timber, corrugated iron, and 
various articles of European manufacture. 

The chief centres of trade are English Bizér, Nawadbganj, 
Old Malda, Rohanpur, Bholaéhit and Tartipur. Most of the 
trade is carried by boats and carts, all of the above centres 
being on the Mahdnand& except the last, which is on a branch 
of the Ganges, and has risen to importance of recent years 
through the jute trade. A large amount of trade also goes 
through R&jm&bdl in the Sonthal Parganés. The recent 
opening of the Katih&r-Godagiri line will, it is anticipated, 
ledsen the importance of the English Bisir-R&jméhal rogte. 
Ballock carts are numerong, also pack ballocks and pack 
ponies. The bulk of the rice is exported to Calontéa ; pulss.and 
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dai to Din&jpur and Calcutta; silk cloth up-country and to 
Calcutta; jute to Calcutta, whilst most of the imports are 
from Calcatta, except sugar from Bihar. 

There are a number of fairs, of which the most important is 
the Ramkeli me/a. Itis held in the rus of Gaur near the 
Sond Masjid. It begins on the Ist Jyesth (mid June), lasting 
from foar to five days. The fair is largely resorted to for pur- 
poses of business by people from all parts of the district, and 
particularly by the Polis, Deshis and Rajbansis, who profess 
Chattanya’s doctrine, Cattle an] all sorts of articles are on 
sale, the most noticeable of the latter being the Jangipur 
blankets from Murshidabéd. The business done 18 calenlated 
at sums amounting to Rs. 2,00,000 and the daily attendance at 
about 8,000 Minor melas are held im the Katadiara near 
Bholuka, and at Bamangolé, Gajol and Sadullapur. The 
weekly market at Balié-Nawabygan) near Old Malda 1s attended 
by some 5 000 or 6,000 persons. 

The mauni of forty seers, pasert of 5S seers, and the seer, 
are commonly used in the district, The seer varies from 60 to 
105 tulae. tis 60 at Nawadbgan) 72 at Robanpur, 96 at Old 
MAlda, 105 at Tulsihaéta. Thess: weights are mostly used for 
rice dealing, and the explanation of the variations may be that 
the difference from ¢0 represented, before improvement of 
communications, the cost of carriage to Nawabgany, the distri- 
buting centre for the didra markets. 

For silk cocoons the kahdn of 16 pans is used, and for raw 
sulk the seer of 81 tolas. 

Mangocs are sold retail by the pan, 80 to the pan, 

For measuring land, the Adé (distance from elbow to finger 
tip) and the katha of 4 Adis, are used 20 kathas make one 
bigha. The length of the Adé varies from 17 to 22 inches, the 
popular expianation of which 1s the difference in the length of 
the arm of the landlord or the surveyor. 

For linear measurement the ras: of 80 hdts 18 used. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


THe district 1s classed as partly riverme, and from the 
carhest dime the rivers have been the most noportant means 
of communication on which the roada have converged, From 
November to July, however, nearly all parts of the district are 
accessible by bullock carts and there is a network of fair 
woither tracks which connect with the maiu roads, In the 
raing wll the roads become to w great extent impassable for 
wheoied Gaflig and communications sre mostly by boat or with 
pack bullocks and ponies. 

A line of steam-boats runs daily except Mondays through- 
out tho year from Lalgola to Nimasarai up the Mahinand& in con- 
nection with the Ganges sleamer service and the Eastern Bengal 
Railway service. There is a steam ferry from Munikehak 
neross the Ganges to Rajmahal, which in the rains becomes a 
ferry service on threo days of tho week from Rajinahil to 
Knglish bazdr via the KalindrT in connection with the Kast 
ludian Railway. There is also a steamer service on alternate 
days in the rains from Rajymahal through the Paglé to Kansai 
and across the Ganges. The opening in 1909 of the Katihar- 
Godagairi Railway has recently given railway communication 
within the district: there is a steam ferry from Lalgold to 
Godagari. 

In Mahomedan times the main roads were that from 
Pandua vie Old Malda aud Gaur to the Ganges, and that from 
Pandua across the Taényan into Dina&jpur district. The latter 
road has fallen into disuse, but parts of the former are incorpor- 
ated in the English Bazir-Rajmahal road, near English Basar. 

The eurliest map of the district—Major Rennell’s of date 
1786—shows practically the same system of roads as that now 
oxisting. 

The chief road is that from opposite Nawiabganj throaggh 
Sibganj, Gaur, English Bazar, crossing the Mahdnanda at Matda 
and thence to Divdjpur. This is the old mail line. It connects 
with the éidra from Kaliachak and Panchanandapur and with 
Gémastapur from Kansit, being motalled from Mnglish Bésiir 
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to Gaur and for the first two miles of its didr2 connections. 
Outside English Basir it connects with what was, till the 
opening of the railway, the most important road in the district, 
that from English Bazar to Manikchak, called the R@jmahal 
road ; this latter road is metalled for three miles from English 
Bézér. Opposite Old Malda the road connects with a road 
ranning from that point to the Rajmahal road and connecting 
with the latter near Amrifi; at Gajal it crosses a road which 
connects to the west across the Mahdnandaé with the Ratua- 
Chanchal road at Samsi, and to the cast across the Tiingan at 
Baémango'd to Patuahadt branching theuce to the Dinajpor 
distsict and via Habibpur to Muchia Aiho on the Mahananda. 
The road from Murshidabad to Darjeeling ma Dinajpur enters 
the district near Jhelum and passes for a short distance through 
the district, connecting to the west with the marts of Nawab- 
ganj, Gomiistapur and Rohanpur on the Mahdnandé. From 
the Rajmahdl road at Amriti a road crosses the Kalindri to 
Ratua and thence by a cold weather track across the tdi to 
Samsi, Chinchaél, Kharba to Churamon in Din&jpur in the 
east and fo the Purnea border on the west. These roads are 
for the most part embanke! aml bridged and in many places 
except in the bdrind are plante! with trees: fine avenues of 
mangoes and other trees are to be seen in places, particularly in 
the vicinity of old indigo factoriey. The remaining roads are 
for the most part mere cold weather tracks with few bridges 
Generally speaking these tracks serve to give fairly good com- 
munication in the cold weather and the dry season in most 
parts of the district, except in the tract of country between the 
Tangan and the Pjirnabhadba, a part of the bdrind brought 
into caltivation comparatively recently, 

The District loard maintains 2U miles of metalled road 
and 512 of unmetalled road, the average annual expenii- 
ture on communications for the five years 190K—1912 being 
Ra. 60,000. 

Parts of the district are well provided with river communi- 
cations: the Mabadnand&, Kalindri, Tangan and the Pirna- 
bhSb& are navigable throughout the year for boats up to 100 
gaaunds, In the rains boats of any size can ply for a few 
months in the Bhagirathi and the Paglia, whilst the old 
water-courses and the (di streams of the north are also navigable 
for amaller boata and there is a connection between the 
K&lindrI and the Ganges. Communications throughout the 
district are worst in the months of September, October and 
Worember, when the conditions are very bad. At this.period 
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of the year smaller streams are useless for boats, and the roads 
are passable only for foot passengers and pack animals. The 
District Roard maintains a large number of ferries on its roada 
and there are also a number of zamindari ferries. The larger 
ferries of Nawabyanj, Old Malda and Rajmahil are the property 
of Government. 

‘There are 197 miles of postal communicinon and 44 post 
offices in the district. The number of postal articles delivered 
in 1910-11 was 1,084,660 ; the value of the money orders issued 
11 lakhs and paid 4 lakhs. The total deposits in the Savings 
Banks were Ks, 77,000. 

There ure three Telegraph Offices, at Kuglish Bazar, Old 
Malda and Chanchal, besides the railway telegraph offices. 
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LAND REVENUE AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


THE early history of the fiscal administration of the district Raary 
is that of the districts of Purnea, Dinajpur and Rajshahi, out peel 
of outlying thanas of which it was formed, in 1813, the area TRATION. 
thus formed being put under the charge of a Joint Magistrate 

and Deputy Collector. The thinds of Tulsihaté and Kharba 
were added afterwards and there have since been slight changes 

in the extent of their jurisdiction. The powers of the Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector were of an anomalous charac. 

ter, and hence originated the confusion which for a long time 
overhung the criminal, revenue, and civil jurisdiction of 
Malda. He seems at first to have been to a certain extent 
under the control of the Collectors both of Purnea and Din&j- 

pur, all communications from the Board of Revenue being 
transmitted to him through one or other of these treasuries. 

In 1832 a treasury was for the first time established at English 
Bazar; and from that year the independence of the district ig 
usaally dated, After the Kast India Company assumed control 

of the administration the land revenue was collected under 
various farming and temporary settlements, until in 1793 the 
permanent settlement waa made. 

Since then the fluctuations of land revenue are slight. In Lawn 

”1873 the land revenue demand from permanently-settled estates ®#""*"* 
was Rs. 3,15,444 payable by 560 estates; and in 1912 the 
demand was Ra. 4,00,658 payable by 618 estates. The difference 

ia demand is mainly due partly to changes in jurisdiction and 
partly to the transfer of the collection of estates to the district 
owing to changes iv the Ganges. Ii will be seen that the sub. 
division of estates has not proceeded at a great rate. The 
incidence of land revenue in permanently-settled estates is 

5 annas 5 pies per acre, whilst in estates managed by Guvern- 
ment as proprietors, the incidence of rent is Re. 1 as. 9 per acre. 
‘Taking this latter figure as the average rental for the district, 

the rental of superior landlords would be 13! lakhs of rupees, on 
which the percentage of land revenue would be 21°7. The cess 
valuation gives the figures of Rs. 15,71,036 ae the gross rental 
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and the percentage comes to 25-9. A general revaluation is, 
however, tn progress. 

In 1848 a detailed survey of village boundaries was made, 
known as the revenue -urvey. It was based on a rough survey 
called the thakbust survey, which immediately preceded it. In 
some places the thakbust maps were made on compass and chain 
measurements, and in others merely by eye, the boundaries 
being demarcated by mounds of earth, and the distances 
between them measured by bamboo poles. The didéra survey 
of the bed of the Ganges was done in 1866 with a view to find- 
ing out new formations of land not assessed to revenue at the 
permanent settlement. It has not hitherto been connected 
with the revenue survey, with the result that there has been 
litigation, Jand assessed as excess lands at the didra survey 
being claimed in some instances in the light of subsequent 
measurements to be re-formation in sttu of permanently-settled 
land, 

Government owns the proprietary right in, or manages in 
lieu of the proprietors, 36 estates, with an area of 24,176 acres 
anda total rent of Rs. 37,292. These estates are p fodically 
cadastrally surveyed and the rent of razyats fixed. The settle- 
ments were formerly under Regulation VII of 1822 but recent 
settlements have been male under the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
where applicable. The most important of these estates are: 
(1) the Panchanandapur Khas Mahals acquired by Government 
partly by purchase at revenne sales of permanently-seitled 
estates on default of proprietors in payment of land revenue, 
and partly by new accretions, of which the persons entitled 
have not taken settlement. Proprietors of the latter class are 
paid mdlicdnd amounting to not more than 10 per cent. of the 
gross rental. (2) The land formerly the property of the East 
India Company, on which its factory and private residences were 
built, and which now forms part of the town of English Bazar 
and its vicinity. In addition to the above, Government ig the 
proprietor of the valuable Ganges fisheries, acquired on default 
of payment of revenue, The Collector of the district is official- 
ly described as the Saperintendent of the Gangapath Islampur 
Fisheries, 

The most common forme of tenure under the zamindars who 
hold proprietary rights are the paini and jot. The putni is a 
tenure by which the patniddr binds himself to pay the landlord 
the share of the Government revenues payable by the land ict 
under the tenure, over and above a» fixed sam yearly to 
the superior landlord. I¢ is generally heritable and transferable. 
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A sub-lease of a similar nature under a patniddr is known 
asa darpaini. 

The chief feature of the pat! teuure is, that when it is 
confined to one estate, or portion of an estate, and protected by 
registration, the 7amindar can bring it to sale in the Collector’s 
court, under Regulation VIII of 121%, for default of payment 
of revenue, such a sale voiding incumbrances. In other words, 
the landlord, without going to the civil court, can bring the 
tenure to sale for arrears of rent, twice a year, in a revenue 
court. 

The term /éé as applied to a tenure implies that the tenure- 
holder does not himself farm the land, but merely collects rent 
from the raiyats who may, or may not, hav? occupancy rights. 
The jotddr can only be suel, however, for rent by the landlord 
under the rent law: in other words, if he ia recalcitrant, 
assuming that the rent is allowed to run to the full term of 
limitation (4 years), us is usual, the landlord cannot realize his 
rents within 7 years, $ years being the ordinary time for 
obtaining decree and for exeoution. Numbers of these big 
jots, om tenures, are held mukurrari, i.e, at fixed rates, and 
are generally heritable, but as regards transferability there are 
disputes, 

Some of them have grown out of the ddras, or ordinary 
leases for a term of years, under which the indigo planters held 
land, and others from the settlement of waste lands with 
individuals. 

Of revenne-free tenures the two most interesting are the 
Sashazari and Baishazéri endowments, The firat of these 
is a madad-mdsh and the second a wakf, claimed to be granted 
by the local rulers with the-sanction of the Jater Moghul 
Emperors, for the upkeep of the shrines of the saints of 
Pandua, and for the usual purposes of Mahomedan wakfs, 
te, education and charity. For many years there have been 
complaints by the local Mahomedan commanity, and by the 
fekirs resorting to shrines at the yearly festivals, of the 
diversion of the funds of the properties from their legitimate 
objects to the personal profits of the maiwdlis (managing 
proprietors) who are non-resident zamindars. Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton mentions that in his time the estates were managed 
by Government which supervised the apportionment of the 
revenues, 

Amongst smatler rent-free tenures recorded in the district 
may be mentioned taraf Pirojpur in Shersh&bad pargand 
created by the Emperor Aurangreb in favour of the saint Syed 
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Nidmat-ullé and known as a bddshdhi altamghd, or Imperial 
grant under a red and purple seal—a jaigir granted by Lord 
Cornwallis in Parganaé Shikarpur for military services; a 
jaigir in the north-west of the district, said to have been 
granted by Mir Jafar to the faker who discovered and gave up 
Sirfij-ud-daula after his flight from Plassey. ‘These properties 
have all been long since alienated. 

The revente administration of the district is in charge of 
the Collector, under the Commissioner of the Rajshabf division ; 
there are no subdivisions within ihe district. The Collector is 
assisted by a staff of three or four Deputy Collectors and one 
Sub-Deputy Collector, 

The total revenue of the district has risen from 6 lakhs of 
rupees in 1871-72 to 10 lakhsin 1900-01 and 11 lakhs in 1910-11. 
The main sources are Land Revenue, Excise, Stampa, Cess, 
Income-tax and Registration. 

All sources are expanding except land revenue, which is 
fixed at 4) lakhs, with slight variations due to changes in rental 
of the few estates managed directly by Government, including 
the Ganges fisheries, si 

Excise revenue is derived from duty and license fees for 
sale of country spirit, imported liquor, tdri, opium, hemp 
drugs chiefly ganja, pachwd:. Receipts have risen more 
or teas steadily from Rs. 1,25,000 in 1880 to Ra, 2,26,000 in 
1910, 

The chief consumers of country spirit are Sonthals and low 
caste people. The spirit now sold is di tilled’ from molasses 
and imported from the United Provinces, being «distributed 
from the bonded warehouse at Old Malda to the retail shops, of 
which there are 43, The average annual consumption is 
10,000 L. P. gallons or 16 gallons per thousand of population. 
In 1910-11 the total revenue trom country spirit was Ra. 88,000, 
or ] anna 4 pies per head of population. The sale of imported 
liquor ie nominal, its prioe being prohibitive, 

Tarts, both fermented and unfermented, obtained from the 
palmyra and the date palm, is a favourite drink, there being 
128 ahogs for its sale, producing from license fees Rs. 20,000 
in 1910-14. 

Pachwdi or rice beer is consumed by Sonthals at their 
religious festivals. Permits for its manufacture issued to head- 
men produced Ra. 4,000 in 1910-11. 

There are 14 shops for the sale of opium of which the 
annual consumption is 46 maunde producing Rs. 53,500 in 
1920-11 from duty and license fees. As compared with the 
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remaining districts of the division, the consumption is large. 
The drag is popular amongst elderly people for medicinal 
purposes and amongst the industrial population. Smoking of 
the preparation called madak is not uncommon. 

Gdnjé and other hemp drugs are sold in 56 shops producing 
Rs. 66,700 revenue, Gdnjd is popular amongst the poorer 
classes. 

Next to Excise, Stamps are the most important source of 
revenue. Receipts have risen from Rs, 79,000 in 1880 to 
Rs, 1,77,000 in 1910. Both judicial and non-judicial stamps 
show steady increases, the fluctuations as between them 
are due to the fact that in prosperous years litigation 
increases and in years of difficulty sales and mortgages are 
more numerous. 

The Road and Public Works Cesses are levied at the 
maximum rate of one anna per rupee of rental and the 
current demand in 1910-11 was Rs, 89,973 payable by 
949 revenue-paying estates, 176 revenue-free estates and 
213 rent-free lands. ‘he nimber of tenures in 1910-11 
assessed_ to cesses was 9,481l and the number of recorded 
share-holders of vstates and tenures was 1,637 and = 2,011, 
respectively, 

The yield from Income-tax is small but progressive in spite 
of the limit of taxable income having been raised to Ra, 1,000 
per year. The receipty of L910 were Rs, 31,663 as against 
Ra. 24,887 in 1890, Most of the asseasees are money-lenders, 
grain dealers and merchants. 

There were six 

Docamenta ; Expendi-; Offices in 1910 for 

si registered | Hecelpts | ture the registration of 
assurances againat 

- He | three in 1880. The 





Boglish Bazar 6,882 4,278 | inset shows the 

Ch&nchal 2,806 2,250 | figures for 1910, In 

Kalinchak 8,442 1,982 18x0 the number of 

Gomastapur—., 9,642 aon | documents registered 
NawSbganj 3,214 | 2,766 was 6,170. 

: . There is one office 

Ratoa 27) 2059 | for the  registra- 

——|-———-; tion of Mabomedan 

Total . 20,712 16,994 marriages at English 








Sa SSS Bazar, but the use.of 
the Mahomedan Marriage Registration Act has made little 
headway in the district. 
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The receipts under this heal are mainly derived from the 
ferries at Manikchak, Old Maida and Nawdbganj. 


Civil cass are tried by the District Judge of Réjshihi, 
two Mansifa at English Bazér and one Munsif at Nawdbganj. 
The bulk of the litigation consists of rent suita and suits on 
bonds. 

Criminal justic> is administered by the Sessions Judge 
of Rajshahi, who sits with assessors, the District Magistrate 
and the Deputy an 1 Sub-Depaty Magistrates. The sanctioned 
staff is two Depity Magistrates with first class powers, one 
Deputy Magistrate with second class powers, and one Suab- 
Deputy Magisirate with third class powers. There are benches 
of Honorary Magistrates at English Bazar (four members), 
Nawabganj (five members) and Mathurapur (one member). 
The Enghsh Bazir and Matburipur benches have second 
class powers and Nawaibganj third class. One member of the 
English azar Bench and the Honorary Magistrate at Mathura- 
pur have single sitting powers. 

Figures of crime are to be found in th> statistical appen- 
dices. The most common forms of serious crime are burglary, 
theft, cattle-lifting and rioting over newly formed chars. 
Dacoity on the Purnes border is not uncommon as also high- 
way robbery in the bdrind during the paddy-cutting season 
and the season of the fairs. 

The district is a common resort of wandering gypsies, 
known as Nats or Kanjars, who are habitual thieves. There 
are no professional criminal classes in the district, though 
the Shershaébad Mahomedans have the reputation of being 
tarbulent and lawless. It waathe prevalence of robbery and 
dacoity in the police-station of Sibganj and Kaliachak which 
firat decided the creation of an Independent criminal Magistracy 
at English Bazfr in 1813. 

For police purposes the district -is divided into 10 police- 
stations with four out-posta, viz., English Baizdr (Kotwali) with 
beat house at Bholahdt, Ratua with outposts at Manikchak, 
Kaliachak, Sibganj, Nawabganj, Gomastapur, Old Malda with 
outpost at Habibpur, Gaéjol with outpost at Bamangola, Khirbé 
and Tulsthata. 

The sanctioned regalar police force paid from provin- 
cial funds and recruited ander the Police Act consists of 
ona Superintendent of Police, one Depaty Superintendent of 
Police, 2 Inspectora, 29 Sub-Ingpectors, 32 head-constables 
and 265 constables. The proportion is one man to every 
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5°7 square miles of area or to every 3,042 of population. 

The village police recruited under the Chaukidari Ast con- 
sist of 1,819 dafadars and chaukidars, and its cost in 1910 was 
Rs. 1,21,812. 

There is one third class district jail at English Basar; the 
average number of prisoners daily in 1910 was 156, the death 
rate being 7°21 per mille. There is accommodation for 159 
male prisoners and 4 female prisoners; there are two cells 
The figures of daily average of prisoners do not represent 
admissions for the district alone, prisoners being transferred 
from more crowded jails. The industries carried on are 
mustard seed pressing for oi! and surki making. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 





LOVAL SELF-GOVERN WENT. 


THE wachinery of local administration consists of Muni- 
Cipalits 8 and the District Board, the former for the towns, and 
the latter for the district. Lhese b shes ire responsible for the 
proviston of roads, bridges, ferries, dispensaries, Sanitation and 
water-supply and sup-rintend priuary and middle education. 
Chera are no Local Boar ls nor Unions under the District 
Board. 

The District Board was ¢otablished in the vear 1887 and 
con usta of 13 members, It is a continuation of the old Ferry 
Fund Committee and Education Committee. The District 
Magistrate and Collector is an er-offero member of tha Poar | 
and ite Chairman: there are } other ez-officto members and the 
remainder are nominated by the Local Government. 

The average annual income of th: Board for the 10 years 
1901—1910 was Rs. 1,05,000, and expenditure Ra, 1,08,000, of 
which Rs, 34,830 was spent on communications, 24,200 on 
education and 14,000 on medical relief and water-supply. 

The local sources of income were provincial rates Rs, 37,000 
and pounds and ferries Rs, 34,000, the balance being contributed 
by Government. 

In 1910-11 the income was Rs. 1,14,000 and expenditure 
Ra. 1,10,000. The income from local rates was Rs. 42,200, 
giving an incidence of 8 pies only per head of population, the 
lowest proportion for any district in Bengal, except Faridpur. 
The income from leasing pounds and ferries was Rs. 41,000, 
derivad from 20 ferries and 89 pounds. 

‘The expenditure on civil worka was Rs. 71,600, of which 
Rs, 53,000 was spent on communications, and Rs, 4,800 on water. 
supply. The Board maintains 20 miles of matalle! roads and 
512 miles of anmetalled roads. The roads, with 13 inspection 
bungalowa, are in charge of the District Engineer, 

The expeuditaure on education was Rs. 23,000, of which half 
was spent on 279 lower primary schools and thy remainder on 
middle schools. Scholar-hipe are given to the Bihar Sehoo} 
of Engineering and the Veterinary College of Belyachia, 
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On medical relief the amount expended was Rs. 7,406; 
the percentage of income devoted to dispefsaries was 8-4. The 
Board has spent during the 10 years 1901—1910, an average of 
Rs. 6,000 a year on water-supply ; under the system at present 
in vogue it contributes one-third of the cost of approved projects 
for wells or tanks, besides directing construction. 

There are three Mauicipalities, viz., English Kazair, Old Malda 
and Nawabyanj. The number of rate-payers is 6,505, out of 
a total population of 61,334, or 10 per cent. ‘The chief taxation 
is by a rate on persons according to their circumstances and 
property and a tax on vehicles. There is a latrine-tax in 
English Ba&zér and parts of Nawabganj on the value of 
holdings. The incidence of taxation is Re. 1-1-5 in English 
Bazar, Re. 1-2-1 in Old Malda and annas 6-6 in Nawdab- 
ganj. The Municipalities elect theirown Chairman and Vioe- 
Chairman. 

The English Bazér Municipality, constituted in 1869, congists 
of 18 members of whom 3 are er-oficiv and 3 are nominated 
by Government, the remainder being elected. There are four 
wars: the number of rate-payers is 2,125 or 15 per cent. 
of the population. The average annual jncome and expendi- 
ture, including loans for the years 1901—1910, was Rs, 21,348. 
In 1910-11 the figures were, income Rs, 18,706, expenditure 
Rs. 16,393. The tax on persons realised Rs. 7,527 and latrine 
tax Rs. 5,191. Conservancy and drainage, medical relief and 
public works, absorbed 52 per cent., 9°8 per cent, and 145 per 
cent., respectively, of the total income. 

The town has drainage syetem recently installed, drains 
in the inhabited portions being mostly of masonry. It would 
appear that to make the system really efficient power is necessary, 
the natural fall being too small to keep the drains flushed. 
Water-supply is obtained from the river Mahananda, wells and 
tanks, and it is fairly good. The cause of the outbreaks of 
malarial fever which occur every few years in the town is 
obscure: it may be observed, however, that large areas within 
the Municipality are covered with close planted mango gardens, 
the ondervrowth of which ie not systematically kept down, 
Most of the roads are metalled. 

Old Maida Municipality, constituted in 1869, consists of 12 
members of whom 2 are 6.r-officio, 2 nominated by Government, 
and the rest elected. There are three wards, The avorage income 
and expenditure for the 10 years 1901—1910 was Re. 3,833 and 
the figures for 1910-11 were Rs. 4,665 and Rs. 3,702, respectively. 
The expenditure on conservancy and drainage was 33 per cent., 
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on medical 1°3 per cent., and public works 14-3 per cent., of the 
income. 

The town, though on comparatively high land, is very 
unhealthy, there being no drainage system, The water-supply 
ie obtained from the Mahdnanda and from wells, that from the 
jatter source being of indifferent quality. The urban area, 
which iy small, is confined to a few narrow streets, which are 
metalled. 

Nawabganj Municipality, constituted in 1903, consists of 
12 members, all nominated. There are four wards. The 
average annual income and expenditure for the five years to 
1910 were Rs. 8,260 and Rs, 7,273, respectively. For 1909-10 
the income was Rs. 10,454 inclading newly levied latrine-tax 
Rs, 936. The expenditure on conservancy wus 23 per cent. 
and public works 27 per cent. of th» income, This Munici- 
pality has made little headway since its inception and is still in 
the stage of training its members in municipal administration, 
and overcoming opposition to manicipal taxation. The chief 
requirements of the town are metalled roads and efficient 
drainage. Drinking water is obtained from the river 
Mabdnand& and from wells, and is on the whole good, though 
not sufficient during the months of April and May. 
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CHAPTER XII, 





EDUCATION. 


HAMILTON speaks of the education available in the district 
when he visited it as being confined to pdthsdlas and muktabs 
and ¢téls. In the pdthsalas were taught Bengali, reading and 
writing, and arithmetic. In the musfads and téls Persian and 
Sanskrit, respectively. 

In 1856-57 there were two Government aided vernacular 
schoola with 117 scholars, and in 1860 one of these schools was 
converted into a middle English school, the total number of 
scholars being 169. In 1870 there were four English schools 
and 14 vernacular schools vither maintained or aided by Goy- 
ernment, with 9X6 pupilsy, the number of indigenous schoola 
uninspected and unaided bemg 107. In 1872 when Sir George 
Campbell's scheme for education was introduced, 179 schools 
wore brought under Government supervision with 4,207 pupils: 
In 1880 the number had increased to 393 schools with 6,535 
pupils, the grant-in-aid for primary education being Rs, 4,000 
per year. 

In 1887 the District Board created under the Bengal Local 
S:lf-Government Act took over the local direction of primary 
education supera‘ding the old District Committee of Public 


Instruction. 
In 1390 the number of schools in the district, aided and 


unaided, had risen to 300 with 12,148 pupils or 20 por cent. of 
the estimated school-going male population, Rs. 8,000 being 
spent on primary education. 

In 1909 the number of primary schools was 450 with 12,197 
pupils and in 1910 the corresponding figures were 508 and 
19,257, the expenditure of the Board being Rs. 15,517. The 
percentage of male pupils to those of schoul-going age was 22:7. 

The main obstacles to th: spread of elementary education 
are the unhealthiness of the bdrind country, in which it is 
next to impossible to get outside teachers for primary schools 
to live on the puy given, whilat local teachers are not available ‘ 
the objection of the reformed Mahomedan sects, especially the 
ShershSt&dis, to any education, and in particular secular educa 
tion; the large number of inhabitants speaking Sonthali and 
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Hindi, who hitherto have not found it necessary to learn 
Bengali, the language of the schools. The opposition of Maho- 
medans to secular teaching is now breaking down, but the 
other difficulties are likely to remain until economic conditions 
arise which make it necessary for the children of the lower 
castes and classes to have some education, however slight, 
toenable them to hold their own. The number of persons 
returned at the census of I90L as able to read and write was 
33,093 and as able to read and write English 1,476; the 
corresponding figures of the 1911 census being £5,904 and 2,793. 

There are no colleges in the district, and only three high 
schools, the zilla school at English Bazar maintained by Govern- 
ment, the Chancbal high school and the Naw&bganj high 
school. 

The high school at Old Malda has become a middle Kuglish 
school owing to the chinges in the University requirements, 
and that at Nawdbganj is notin « flourishing condition. Th: 
number of pupils in the high schools is 600, mostly drawn from 
the foreign elements in the town and from the wealthier 
trading and farming classes. e 

The number of graduate inhabitants of the district is 
infinitesimal, and secondary elucation makes slow progress, 
as English education is connected in the popular mind with 
disinclination to do manual work or follow the paternal occu- 
pation, and it is not unknown for fathers to refuse to allow 
their sons to take up scholarships which they may have won in 
middle English schools 

There are four middle English schools, at Nawabganj, 
Sibyanj, Old Maida and Mathurapur, all aided; the remain- 
ing schools are middle vernacalar, upper primary «nl lower 
primary; in practice, itis found that the bulk of the pupils, 
even in the middle vernacular and upper primary school;, 
are in the lower classes of the lower primary standards, 
and the tendency is for the decline of middle vernacular 
schools. The figures quote! show that there has been a 
considerable increase in the number of those receiving lower 
primary instruction, though for the reasons stated the progress 
has been slow compare! with that of the districts of Lower 
Bengal. 

There is one guru-irainiug schoo) ai Knglish Basdr and one 
weaving echool, " 

At the beginning of the agitation against the Partition of 
Bengal a National school reading up to the standard of. the 
high English school was started in English Bisir and various 
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subsidiary village schools were also started. Thespecial feature 
of these schoola was the stress laid on technical education 
ai opposed to the literary curriculum of Government schools. 
These institutions have not sneceeded in establishing themselves 
on a sound footing, partly because the higher class people, from 
which most of the hoys come, do not take kindly to industrial 
occupation involving manual labour. 

Some 2,275 girls or 7-9 per cent. of those of school-going age 
are receiving primary elucation, mostly m the lower primary 
schools with loys. he Barlow giriy’ school of Enghah Bazir 
reads up to the upper primary standard and ther: are a few 
girls in the higher classes, 
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CHAPTER RSIiIl. 





GAZETTEER OF DISTRICT. 


Amaniganj Hat.—An important silk mart on the Bhagira- 
thi. There is no resident population but it is a centre for the 
Jalalpur duare of the silk trade in cocoons and raw silk, to 
which resort buyers from Rajshaht and Murshidabad districta. 
The turnover on a single day in the busy season occasionally 
amounts to a lakh of rupees and the prices made here control 
those of the whole district in these products. 

Bholahat.—A lurge centre of silk reeling on the right bank 
ot the Mahinanda stx miles below English Bazair. Up till 
recent timesa filature factory was working here which employ- 
ed several hun lreds of hands. It ia a calling etation of the 
Lalgola suermer service and is a considerable centre of general 
trade for the surrounding villages. In the main street vf the 
village there is a fine specimen, though now somewhat defaced, 
of Hindu stone carving, evidently a relic of Gaur. 

English Bazar or Engrezabad.—Headquarters town of 
Malda gaitict, on the right bank of the Mahdnanda, ix 25° 0'N 
and 88° 9'H. Population (1911) 14,322. Being au open eluen- 
ted site on the river bank in a mulberry growing country, it 
was chosen atjan early date as the site of one of the Company's 
silk factories, The French and Dutch had also settlements here 
and the residence of the Civil Surgeon was formerly a Dutch 
convent. 

The East India Company's factory was of considerable 
importance during the last quarter of the 17th century, and its 
‘diaries and consultation ' from 1685 to 1693 (with breaks) are 
atill preserved in the India Office under the title of ‘ Maulda 
and Englesavade’. In 1770 Mr. Henchman built the commer- 
cial resideucy and factory of the Company at Eiglish Bisir 
and the modern town grew ap round it, materials being largely 
taken from Gaur. To this day the portions of the town near 
the factory are known by names sach as Lakrikhana (wood 
yar}, Murghikhana (fowl yard) and similar names showing 
tke original use to which the land was put. The factory was 
regularly fortified with bastions at the angles of the surround- 
jug wall. It is now used as the court house and all the public 
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offces at headquarters are within its walle. Other public 
buildings of the town are the jail and the high school. Many 
of the houses in the town are faced with carved stones from the 
rains of Gaur. There is an interesting collection of these 
stones in the court-house and also in the compound of the 
Collector’s house. 

The railway station is on the opposite side of the river, 
and the town is a calling station for the Lalgol& steamer service, 
Its trade in silk, jute, mangoes and mannfactnred goods is 
considerable, and it has a considerable population of weavers, 

It was conatitated a Municipality in 1869 with 18 Commis- 
sioners, of whom two-thirds are elected. 

There is a small embankment protecting the town from the 
inundations of the Mahfnandd. A feature of the town is 
the extensive mango gardene which cut it off from the 
agricultural country to the west. 

Gaur.—The city of Gaur, a deserted capital of Bengal, 16 
situated on an old channel of the Ganges in 24° 52’ N., and 
88° 10’ K., 10 miles south-west of English Bazar, from which it 
is reached by a macadamined road. Its dimensions as defined 
by the embankments which still exist are about 74 miles in 
length north and south, and from 1 to 2 miles in breadth from 
east to west. It has been mentioned that at the time of the 
Mahomedan invasiop another name of the city was Lakhnauti 
or Lakshmanavatt. ‘ Dr. Buchanan Hamilton says ip bia MSS. 
that in his time the Tort and palace of Lakshman were to be 
seen on what is now merely elevated ground in the vicinity of 
English Bazar, and it may be that the name of Lakhnauti was 
applied originally to describe the extension of the present city 
northwards round the king’s residence. SMamilton appears to 
include this portion within the city limits, as he speaks of the area 
covered by Gaur as 20 square miles. The remains of embank- 
ments north and north-east of the city proper still exist, and 
they probably covered the suburbs in that direction and were 
defensive out-works. The line of swamps to the east and north- 
east of the city site show that at one time the Ganges flowed og 
the east face of the city, which was thus situated between the 
Bhagtrathi and the Ganges. On the eastern side a double line 
of earth embankments of enormous thickness still exists, and it 
ls sapposed that these embankments protected the city from 
being washed away when, in the sixteenth century, the Ganges 

; to recede from what is now the Mahinanda, * At 
tim present time the Ganges main stream is 10 miles west of 
the ity, which is clearly defined by the above-mentioned 
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embankments on the east and by an irregalar line of embank- 
ments on the north, which crosses the English Bazdr-Nawiabganj 
road at the fifth mile from English Bazar and continues down 
to the Bhagfrathi. This river with the Paglé forms the west- 
ern boundary down to Mahadipur, from which place the 
southern ramparts extend almost continuously to the eastern, 
crossing the Nawabganj road at the Kotwali gate in the 
fourteenth mile from English Bazar, South from Mahadipar 
rons the Firdzpur subarh down to Kansat, whilst on the north- 
west of the city is the Sidullapur suburb. 

Almost the whole of the site is now cultivated land under 
field and orchard crops, with scattered villages. Some jungle 
remains, mostly along and close to the southern embankment. 
Of the fort within the city two gates, the Dakhil Darwazi, and 
the Lukachuri, still exist with a part of the ramparts. Within 
the fort precincts are some remains of the palace wall and 
various butldings described below. This wall, which is made 
of brick, is known from its height as the Baisgaz or 22 yards, 
the width at the top is 8 feet 6 inches. The clearing of the 
jungle and cultivation of the ground have led to the discovery 
of considerable quantities of gold and silver coins, but all of 
these are of Mahomedan times, and beyond a few isolated 
carvings there is little to indicate the pre-Mahomedan history of 
the city. It may indeed be said that the only indication of its 
Hindu origin is to be found in the tanks with their longer sides 
running north and south, which are scattered throughout the 
city and its neighbourhood, Of these the most important is the 
great Sigardighi which measures J ,600 by 806 yards and is one 
of the largest pieces of ornamental water in Bengal. It was 
originally the site of the brick-fields of Gaur. On its banks are 
to be seen the remains of the tomb of the saint Akhi Seraj-ad- 
din, described as the first Hindustani recognised as a saint by 
Nizamuddin Anulia of Delhi. The gateway was built by 
Hosain Shah and the inscription on it refers to a building by 
Nasrat Shah. Ths Panyja of the saint Nur Kutb Alam is taken 
gn the Id Day, the day of the fatiha (prayers for the dead) of 
Akhi Serajaddin, from Pandua to the tomb as a mark of respect. 
On both Id and Bakr-Id days there are melas. Close by the 
tomb is the Jhanjhaniya mosque which bears an inscription 
that it was erected in the reign of Mahmnd Shah, son of Husain 
Shah. At Sddullaipur iteelf is the burning ghat on the Bhé&gi- 
rath! of the Hindus and the Durb&sinf shrine. It is still a 
place of great resort on festival days for bathing in the Ganges 
and is also used largely as a burning ghat. Tradition has it 
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that at the time of the Mahomedan rule it was the only burning 
ghat allowed to the Hindus in Gaur. 

Of the Mahomedan buildings in Gaur the oldest dates from 
the fifteenth century. The chief destructive agency apart 
from the secondary jungle, which up till recent years covered 
the greater part of the old erty, would seem to have been earth- 
quakes and the quarrying of the ruina to provide the building 
material of Murshidabad, Vilda and English Bazar. Mr. Reuben 
Barrow, who visited these ruins in 1787, says in his journal : 
“Gaur seems rather to have been destroyed by the removal 
of the materials for other purposes, than by time. These temba 
were not long ago in perfect order and were held in a manner 
sacred, till they were tern fo pieces for the sake of stone; 
indeed such of the gates as happened to have no stone in them 
are almost perfect, but wherever a piece of stone was happened 
to be placed, the most elegant buildings have been destroyed to 
get it out, 80 that there is now scareely a pieco left except a 
part in the round tower which happens to have been preserved 
by the peculiar construction of the building.” The first system- 
atic expforation of the site was made by Mr. Creighton m TS0I, 

In 1810 Dr. Buchanan Hamilton visited the rama and 
wrote a description of them. A brref account in given) below 
of the remains stil] existing, These He for the most part 
on both sides of, and close to, the English Basir-Nawabganj 
road from the &th to the 14th mile. Phe buildings marked 
with an asterisk m the deseription whieh follows have been 
restored and protected under the Preservation of Anctent 
Monuments Act of 1904 A.D. They are seven in number. 

The Baradarwazi® or great Golden Mosque (Sona Masjid) 
of Ramkel, the largest building now standing in Gaur, is rectan. 
gular in shape and built of brick faced with stone, It measures 
168 feet from north tosouth, by 75 feet east to west. The height 
to the cornice is 20 feet. It stands on the western side of a 
raised quadrangle 201) feet square which was itself formerly 
enclosed. The front of the building with its eleven arche! open- 
ings each 5’ 11° wide faces across the enclosure the partially 
restored entrance gateway into the quadrangle. There are other 
openings on the north and svuth fronts, the west wall being 
dead externally. The building itself unlike most Mahomedan 
moaqnes was completely roofed over by 44 small domes, 
supported internally on stone pillars and forming a verandah 
corridor or galiery in the front of the building, and three long 
aisles constituting the mosque proper. At present only 
the north, east and south walls are intact with the domes 
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of the corridor: the western wall with its arches has largely 
goue and the three inner aisles are now open ground. The 
inscription stone on the front has disappeared but it is known 
that the building was erected by Nasrat Shah about 1526. 
Near the mos jue is the Sandtan tank and the village of Ramkel 
where the great bairagi mela is held annually. Until its res- 
toration the ruined mosque used to be a shelter and camping 
ground for visitors to the mela. 

About a mile south of the Baradarwazi is the Firoz Mindr,* 
a brick tower 84 feet high. Its shape 1s at firat that of a 
polygon of twelve sides which becomes a circle for the last one- 
third of its height. Most of the stone-work at tho base has been 
removed, but the stone lintel of the door nas now been replaced. 
The diameter of the base is 30 feet. Inside is a spiral staircase 
with 73 steps giving access to the top, which is shown in 
Creighton’s drawing covered by a dome-like structure which 
has been rostored recently, The inscription is missing. By 
one account tt is said to have been built by the Abyssinian 
Sultan Firoz Shih about 1487, though for what purpose is 
not known, I’y another account it is ascribed to Ale-ad-din 
Husain Shah who erected it to commemorate his victories in 
Assam, lLooully it is known as the Pir-Asa-Mindr, or 
Chirdgdani. Small chirdys (native lamps) are placed as 
offerings two the Pir on the top of the Mundr. There area 
anumber of initials carved in the Roman character near the 
top of the building, and Mr, Samuells, a former Collector of 
the district, has recorded the note: “ Hedges, the Governor 
of the Company, in 1683, visited English Bazar and Gaur and 
records the visit in his diary. He came up the Mahinanda 
from Lalgoli end anchored for the night at Baliagha&ta at 
Rohanpur. He visited Gaur wilh two English ladies. Fanny 
Parkes also visited Gaur. She was shown over by 
Mr, Chambers an she saw written in the Mindr the names of 
Harwood 1771, 8. Grey 1772, Creighton and others. She also 
found the initials‘M. V., 1683’ and Mr. Beveridge supposes 
this was one of the ladies of Hedges’ party. Mr. Creighton 
visited the tower several times and engraved his name with 
a knife with the dates ‘1786, 1788, 1790, 1791°." 

Close to the Mindr is the Dakhil Darwizd,* or the main 
gate of the fort. It is built of brick, and dates from the 
‘ime of Husain Shah(1510 A. D.). Piercing the massive earthen 
tamparts at right angles and measuring 112 feet in length, 
the appearance from the interior is that of a lofcy tunnel. 
On aither side of the main passage are the guard rooms, The 
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brick-work of both ends is externally highly ornamented with 
designs in embossed brick. The ramparts of earth on both 
sides have their base as broad as the length of the structure and 
slope steeply upwards to a height almost equal to that of its 
arched roof. 

The Kadam Rasul,* or The Footstep of the Prophet, is a 
square building within the fort enclosure, under the dome of 
which and in the main chamber is a stone on which is kept 
a foot-print in stone of the Prophet. The inscription over the 
doorway of the mosque ascribes its erection to Sultan Nasrat 
Shah in 1530 A. D. The foot-print was removed from Pandua 
from the Chillakhana or prayer room of the saint Shih Jalal- 
addin Tabrizi by Sultan Husain Shah, and is now kept in the 
custody of a local resident, the khadim., There is an inserip- 
tion over the southern gate of the enclosure wall of this 
mosque relating to the building of another mosque in the reign 
of Sultan Yusuf Shah, sen of Sultan Barbak Shah, in the year 
1540 A. D. Immediately adjacent to the Kadam Raanl is 
a building in brick and cement, shaped like an ordinary 
native, hut, and contaiming the tomb of Fatihyar Khan, the 
son of Dilawar Khan, Aurangzeb’s general, Local tradition 
has it that the Emperor suspected the saint Shah Nidmat-ulld 
Wali of advising the Sultan Suja to rebel, and ordered 
Dilawar Khan to cut off the saint's head. The saint’s innocence 
was vindicated by the sudden and mysterious death of Fatihyar 
Khan. 

Within the fort ramparts and close to them in the vicinity of 
the Kadam Rasul are tu be sean ; (1) the Lukachuri or the east 
gate of the fort, a two-storied gate-way with guard rooms on 
each side and a place for drummers over them. It is built of 
brick and stone and is the only building which shows traces of 
plaster. It is comparatively recent, being built after the decay 
of the city us a part of the restoration sketched by Shah Saja. 
(2) The Chikha mosque or Chamkan, lucally known as Chor- 
khana or jail. The building resembies the Eklakhi at Pandua, 
being single domed and 71} feet sqaure with an internal 
chamber 42 feet square. Cunningham describes it as the burial 
place of Mahmud, son of Jalaluddin. Close by is another 
building known as the Gumti mosque. Mention has already 
been made of the remains of the palace or Baisgazi wall. Near 
thie is a plot of ground with a tank, known as Khazanchi 
(treasury) and Taksaldighi (Mint tank) respectively. 

Some hundreds of yards in a north-easterly direction 
from the Khazanchi is a place known as the Bangla kot, the 
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graveyard of the kings of Gaur. Nearby were, till their 
despoilmentin the middle of last century, the graves of Husain 
Shah and his wife and a square enclosure of which the walls 
were of coloured bricks. There is still in existence a document 
of a grant by Nawab Muazam Khan at the orders of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, of 50 bighas of land for the parpose of 
hghting the tomba of the kings of Gaur, The property has 
long been sold and the income diverted 

East of the Lukachuri and close tothe Nawabganj road is a 
dilapidated mosque known as the Chamkutt: mosque of which 
Mr. Creighton has left a sketch. Soath of it and some way 
down the Nawabgan) road is the Tantipira* or Weavers’ mosque, 
Itis beheved to have been erected about 1510 by Umar Kan, 
whose grave with that of his brother 18 in front of the build- 
ing Only the outer walls of brick remain, they are remark- 
able for the panel designs in embossed brick with which they 
are ornaminted All stone work has been removed from the 
wally The building measured 91 feet by 44 feet externally 
and 78 feet by 31 feet mterna'ly, being divided by stone pillars 
into two aisles. The roof was of 10 domes bat it camg down 
completely in an earthquake im 1885. The front had five 
arched openings und the end walls two arched openings each, 
the corners of the building being finished off in the shape of 
octagonal Lowers. 

A short distance below this mosque and on the other side of 
the road 14 the Litan* mosque, built according to tradition by a 
courtesan. It is in the Pathan style, the main chamber sur- 
mounted by a single dome measures 34 feet square and there 18 
a vorridor in front 11 feet wide and surmounted by three 
domes, The walls are from 8 to 11 feet thick. The building 
ia remarkable for the free use of brilliantly coloured encaustio 
tiles, both internully and externally and on the pavement of the 
courtyard, Sufficient remain to give a good idea of the orginal 
ornamentation, though hundreds of these tiles have been taken 
away to ornament modern buildings in the district. At the 
time of the recent restoration of the building it was found that 
the expense of reproducing them was prohibitive. 

Below the mosque the road crosses an old arched masonry 
dbeidge and then pierces the southern ramparts of the city at the 
Kotw&lf gate, a fortified arched gateway in brick 30-fest high 
and 47 feet wide. Near the gateway is a broken wall, the 
temains of what is onlled the Pithwilf mosque. On the 
Naw&bganj side of the gate between the Balik dighi atid the 
.JKharia dighi are remaize of the R&jbibi manque. 
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A mile south of the Kotwal! gate and on the east side of the 
road lies the small Golden mosque,® also known aa the Jani-i- 
masjid and the Khajehi masjid. This last name is connected 
with the tradition that it was built by aeunuch. It is in the 
Pathan style of brick, faced with stone, and dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, Rectangular in shape, its 
external measurements are 82 feet by 52 feet and internal 70 feet 
by 41 feet. There were 5 arched doorways and the building was 
divided into three longitudinal aisles, the roofing of the three 
inner baya supported on arches being four sided vaulting whilst 
that of the outer bays was the ordinary small domes. A good 
deal of the roofing and part of the west wall is now gone. 

Between the Kotwal: gate and Mahddipur are the remains 
of the Gunmani mosque whichis still used by the Jocal Mahom- 
edans for prayer onthe Id and Bakr-iddays. Its dimensions 
are 158 feet by 59 feet and it 18 built of brick faced with 
stone There were 24 small domes of which 9 have fallen and 
a larger vault over the nave. Nothing is known as to the date 
of this building and no inseription remains. Half a mile north 
1s the Begmahomeil mosyue, a small mosyne now in ruins, with 
a terrace of coloured tiles. Opposite it are tombs. 

Between Mahadipur and Firdspur there is a piece of ground 
called the Durashar: or lecture hall. The mosque, which ts now 
completely destroyed, measured 98 feet by 57 feet. The roofing 
was similar to that of the Baradarwam with 28 domes supported 
on internal arches, the longer aisles or cloisters from north to 
south, of which there were four, each carrying7 domes. The 
inscriphion on a stone found in the rubbish of this building 
ascribes its erection towards the end of the siti century to 
Yusuf Shah, son of Barbak Shah. 

In Firdzpur is the Dhanchak mosque ascribed to Dhanpat 
Saudagar. He and his brother Chand Saudagar were the 
bankers of Gaur in the sixteenth century and lived near the 
small Sagardighi east of the Lotan masjid. 

A place of pilgrimage in Firdzpur is the tomb of the saint 
Syed Shah Niamatulla aud the small mosque near it. The saint 
was a native of Karnal and wandered to Rijmahdi where he 
‘waa mach honoured by Sultan Shih Sujé. He finally settled 
and died in Firdzpur. There is an endowment for the up-keep 
ef his tomb. 

Of the nomerous tanks within the city boundaries mention 
maj be made of the Piyisbirl and the Kemhirpir. They le 
oa the eastern side of the Nawabganj road. Piy&sbarl or 
*pbode of thirst” gets its name from the tradition that the 
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water of this tank was given to criminals condemned to death, 
the water being said to have been deadly tu life. Near the 
tank ig a plot of land known as the Flower Garden. 

The Kuunhirpir takes its name from the crocodiles living in 
it. The common people believe that one of them embodies a 
saint and the others are his retinne. Offerings are made to the 
saint of fowls and meat. The khadim (priest) of the Kadam 
Rasul calls out “Come Raba Shah Khuizr, take the offering ” 
aud aga rale the crocojiie will come to the bank, moant it and 
take away the meat to eat. If the crocodile does nut come, it 
1s on uccount of some grievous fault in the giver of the 
ottering. 

Mahadipur.—-A large village on the banks of the Pagl@ and 
forme rly the south-western portion of Gaur. Reference may 
be made to the article on Gaur for an account of its anti- 
qnities, It is a considerahle centre for the trade of the d:dra 
tracts, 

Maida or Old Malda,—Town in Milda district situated on 
the lett bank of the Mahdnanda at its confluence with the 
Kilindrl in 25° 2 N., and 81° 8’ EB. Population (1911}3,750. 
The town is admirably situated for river traffic and probably 
rose to prosperity a3 the port of Pandua, During the eighteenth 
century it was a centre of cotton and silk manufactures and 
the Fronch and Dutch had factories there a4 well asthe Kugheh. 
The Enghsh factory was, however, transferred to English Bazar 
in 1770 and the town began to lose its prosperity with the rise of 
Knglish Bazar. It has tended to decline throughout the nine- 
teenth century. It 18, however, still a considerable distributing 
sentre of manufactured goods for the bdrind and does a large 
export trade in rice and jute. There is a railway station of the 
Katihar-Godagari line with a branch to the river side and it ig 
a point of call of the Lalgola steamer service up the Mahda- 
nand&, The site of the large market of Balii-Nawibganj, which 
is held weekly, is just outside municipal limits, The town was 
constituted a Municipality in 1869 and has a beard of 12 
Commissioners, of whom two-thirds are elected. There is also 
a Bench of Honorary Magistrates. The town proper is situated 
oa a tidge and, land above food level being limited, the houses 
mostly brick-buil:, though showing many traces of removal of 
building stone from Gaur and Pandaa, are huddled together in 
very narrow streeis only wide enoagh for a bullock cart to get 
throngh. This and the resulting anhealthiness haa teaded to 
meke the place largely merely a business csntre instead of a 
residential geutre, The antiquitice of the town are: (1) Phe 
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Jama Masjid, a building of carved brick and atone 72’ by 27'. 
Et has two big domes and one big arched vault, with minarets 
at the corners. It contains two side chambers 16° by 16 
and acentral chamber 22' by 16. The pillars at the entrance 
gate are of handsomely carved stone. The inscmption shows 
that it was built by one Musum Saadagar in 1566 A.D. (2) The 
shrine of Shah Gada contaiming the tomb of Shih Gada and 
others, 28 well as that of a parrot which leained to recite 
prayers from the Koran. Opposite the shrine 1s the grave of 
dudh (milk) pe at which the faithful offer milk to the par by 
pouring it into a small hole cloge to the grave. 

Two other mosques may be mentioned, the Phutt masjid 
(cracked mosque) built in 1495 and now given over to jungle; 
and the Nawab’s mosque, now dilapidated, ascribed to the piety 
of a Nawab of Murshidabad. 

Across the river and opposite the town of Milda w the 
tower of Nimdsara: of 15 feet diameter and height 55 feet. It is 
studded with projecting stones and 18 a landmark of the neigh- 
bourhood. It 18 suggested that it was built for a hunting tower 
and algo aged as a watch or signal tower. 

Nawabgan] (also called Baraghand Nawabganj).—A town 
in Malda district situated on the Mahfnanda a httle above its 
junetion with the Ganges, in 24° 36’ N and 88° 17° EK Popula- 
tion (1911) 23,322. It is a calling station of the Lalgol& 
Steamer service and # great centre of the rice traflic from Dina)- 
pur and R&jshahI to the didra tracts. The rice comes in carts 
by the Jhelum rvuad. The town itself is noted locally for its 
beli-metal and brass ware. 

It was constituted a Municipality in 1903 and has a Board 
of 12 nominated Commissoners, There ss a Munaih here and 
a Bench of Honorary Magistrates, Baragharia 1s the namo of 
the village opposite Nawdbganj across the river. Tull recent 
times the European filature there was working and employed 
a considerable amount of labour. 

‘There is a small embankment on the river front at Nawab- 
ganj to prevent flooding from the Mahinandé, The place has 
a Jarge agricultural population, being on late alluviam on the 
edge of unhealthy bdrind tracts, the cultivators of which prefer 
te live in the town. 

Pandua or Paragh.—An old capital of Bengali n the bdrind 
or Bdrendrabhun situated in 25° 8 N., and 38° 10 E., at 
a distance of 6 miles north-east from Oid Malda, on either 
tide of the main road from Old Maida to Dinajpur. The 
tatiway station and the steamer yghat fiom which it is most 
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easily reached are both in Old Maida though called Nims- 
Sarai and the road from that place is good except in the 
rains. Up till recent times the site of Pandna away from 
the road was covered with heavy jungle, in particular a species 
of bamboo called ber bans, exceptionally thorny and growing 
in clumps as impenetrable as a cane brake. It has been sug- 
gested that this varicty was planted by the rulers of the city to 
help iu its defence Most of the jungle has now been cleared 
by Sonthals though the population of the place is still small and 
confiued to a few villages off the main road. 

The comparative obscurity of Pandua has led to its antiqui- 
ties being attributed to Gaur, and where a mention of the place 
is found in history, it has often been confused with the place of 
the same name in the Hooghly district, 

The port of the city in ils prosperity was O10 Malda. There 
way also a fortified post at Raikhanidighi some 10 miles further 
up the Mahdnandé which guarded the bridge over the Maha- 
nand& al Pirginj and the military road to the west. The 
suburbs of the city extended to both of these places, though very 
few romains have been discovered which suggesis that ll the 
buildings of the outskirts of the town were merely the common 
mud houses of the bdrind, A curious local tradition is that a 
place in the vicinity of the Adinah mosque used to be dug for 
lead. . 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton thus describes Pandua :—“ A road 
paved with brick from 12 to 15 feet wide and net very straight 
seems to have passed through the entire length of the town, 
which stretches nearly north and south and is about 6 miles in 
length. From the heaps of bricks on both sides it would appear 
to have been a regular street lined with brick houses, of which 
the foundations and the tanks can still be traced in many places. 
Almost all the surviving monuments are on the border of this 
road ; near the middlo is a bridge of three arches, partly cons- 
tructed of stones, which has been thrown over a rivulet. Itis 
rudely built and of no great size, and as is the case with all other 
monuments in Pandua, the materials have manifestly come from 
the Hinda temples as they still show sculptured figures, often 
inverted, of men and animals. At the northern end of the 
street are evident traces of a rampart, and the passage through 
it in called Garhduar (gate of the fort). At the south are many 
foundations which have probably belenged to a gate.” 

The remains which now exist may be divided into those of 
Pandus, and Adinah, the distance between the two places being 
about two miles. The principal buildings are all, with: Sew 
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exedptions, by the side of the Dindjpar road. Those at Pandua 
consist of asthanas or dargas (abrines) of the Baishazari and 
Sashazari endowments, the Kutabshahi mosque, and the 
Eklakhi Mausoleum, the last two of which have been protected 
and restored under the Preservation of Monuments Act, whilst 
the buildings of the shrines are maintained out of their endow- 
ments. At Adinah are the Adinah mosque protected and 
partially restored under the Act, and at a distance of a mile to 
the east, the Sataishghar and other ruined buildings. A brief 
account is given of these buildings. 

Coming from the direction of Malda a brick archway called 
the Saldm: Darwdza or entrance gate is seen on the right 
hand side of the road, the path from which leads to the Bart 
Dargah (shrine) of the saint Makhdum Shah Jalal Tabrizi. 
As the name implies, the saint was a native of Tabriz: he 
settled in Bengal and acquired property, which he bequeathed 
for religious purposes. Authorities difler as tu the date of his 
death, which occurred according to one account in 1337, and to 
another in 1244 A.D. The place of bis death is also uncertain ; 
one agcount places it in the Maldives, Tradition accounts for 
the various tombs of the saint by the story that Haji Ibrahim, 
whose incarnation he was, appeared at the various places where 
the saint had made his devotions and reported his death, which 
forthwith occurred in those places. Near the archway at 
which the saint used to sit for his devotions, is a nin tree and 
local tradition has it that the troe sprang from a piece of nem 
wood used by the saint for a tooth brush. To cut the tree is 
death and though its branches appear to be low, an elephant 
with howdah can pass underneath them without difficulty, 
The chief buildings of the shrine, situated about a quarter of a 
mile from the arch, are on three sides of a courtyard, on to which 
give a mosque, a room in which the saint is said to have 
performed his devotions, and a refectory. The prayer room 
was, however, erected by the saint Shih Nidmat-Uii4-Wali of 
Firdzpur in 1664 A.D.,and no trace remains of the original 
shrine erected by Sultan Mubarak. Another building now in 
ptins in the shrine which may be mentioned is the Lakhan 
Seni dalan : there is unfortunately nothing to show how the 
building came by this name, The inscription on the west wall 
records that in the time of Haibatulla metwali, the buiiding 
was shaken and Ram Ram, son of Baikal Raj, was commissioned 
ao vepair it. {he endowment is called Baishds&ri beeause it 
Consisted of 22,000 bighas of lund. The present matwalis 
~Oldish to hold it as « wak/. Strangers are fed, and it is a place 
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of resort of fakire from every part of Indias, particularly in the 
months of Rajab and Shaban when melas are held and the 
fatcha (prayers for the dead) of the saint recited. One of the 
treasures of the darga is a Sanskrit book known as the Puthi 
Mubarak : itis history of the hfs» of the saint, 

Near the Baishézari shrine but on the other side of the road 
are the buildings of the Sashazar or 6,000 bigha endowment 
a madadmash, which has for one of its objects the upkeep of 
the Chhoti Darya or shrine of the sats, father and son, Ala-ul- 
Huq and Iazrat Nur Kutb Alam, who hved at Pandua, and 
shed in 1384 and 1415 A.D., respectively. Among the buildings 
of the shrine on the banks of a tank are the tombs of both the 
sitats and some of their descendants and others: the house of 
prayer of Nur Kutb Alam, built of brick faced with stones, and 
containing unscriptions from other buildings: a wail, the pray- 
ing station, and a mosque called the Masyd-i-Kazi Nar. Close 
io the tomb of Hansat Nur Kuth Alam is a single domed build- 
ing saidto be the birthplace of bis grandson and resort to 
which is believed to be efficacious for the forgiveness of sing 
and the casting out of evil spirits, Great numbers of people 
resort tu it to participate im these benefits or to witness the 
spectacle of the custing out of evil spirits. 

As at the Bare dargah, hospitality is offered to all visitora 
and the shrine is a place of resort of pilgrims and fakirs from 
all parts of India, Two copper drums are to be seen lying near 
the musafir khana (guest house) said to have been presented by 
Nawib Kasim Khan Nazim of Bengal for use us gongs to call 
visitors at meal times. 

The saint Ala-al-Hug was the spiritual son of the saint Akhi 
Ser&jaddin whom tradition says he served with such humility 
that he allowed the hot cooking pot of his spiritual father to be 
carried on his head so that he became bald. Akhi Serijaddin 
had become so enfeebled by the hardships of repeated journeys 
to Mecoa that he had to be carried about and served with meals 
at irregular times whilst journeying, thua necessitating this 
service on the part of Ala-al-Hug. Ala-al-Huq was himecif 
famous for his laviah generosity and was banished to Sonargaon 
for two years as the king suspected that he was assisted by 
his father who was head of the treasury. His own explanation 
was that he did not spend a tenth part of what his Makbhdum 
Akhi possessed. His son, the famous Nar Kutb Alam, was 
equally famous for menial acts of service to his father. : 

A short distance further up the road and on the same dide of 
it ia the Katubsahi mosyue built in the year 1554. It ia locally 
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known a8 the Sona masyid,or the golden mosque, possibly on 
account of the crown of its minarets being glazed a yellow 
colour. li is built of stone and measures 82' by 37’, the roofing 
consisting of 10 domes. 

Just beyond this mosque is the Eklakhi Mausoleum. Itisa 
brick building surmounted by a single dome ; the outer dimen- 
sions are 78 by 48 feet, the walls are 13 feet thick and the 
internal diameter is 48 feet. The outer walls are ornamented 
with carved bricks and over the entrance is a stone carved with 
a Hindu idol and slightly defaced. The inner room under the 
dome is octagonal in shape and light is obtained through four 
doors. 

There are three tombs inside; those of Sultan Jalfl-addfn, 
of his wife and of his son Sultan Ahmed Sh&h. There are 
two stone posts at the head of the tombs of Jalil-addin and 
Ahmed Shah of which the latter projects slightly above the 
tomb, a sign of death by martyrdom. It dates from the bogin- 
ning of the 15th century and owes its name to the supposed 
cost of its construction. 

A wile further along the road is an old bridge in the brick 
work of which underneath, is to be seen a carving of the 
elephant god Ganesh. 

A mile past the bridge and on the right hand side of the 
road is the Adinah mosque. This famous mosque built by 
Sikandar Shah in the year 1374 is by far the most celebrated 
building in this part of India and is described as the moat 
remarkable example which exists of Pathan architecture. 
Ferguson says that the ground plan and dimensions are exactly 
similar to those of the great mosque at Damascus, 

The outer walls of brick enclosed a quadrangular space 500 
feet long north and south, by 300 feet wide east and west. Of 
these walls, the northern, eustern and southern were pierced 
with windows: the western wall had no opening, but a cham- 
ber containing the tomb of Sikandar Shah projected from it 
on the outside juat beyond and north of the centre of the wall, 
Inside and following the outer walls, with which they were 
connected by spring arches, was a series of cloisters enclosing 
an open quadrangle. The eastern cloisters through which, by 
an insignificant door, the building was entered, were 38 feet 
wide from outer wall to inner court, This space was sub- 
divided by means of brick arches on stone pillars into 127 
aqoares, each of which was covered by a small dome 20 feet 
high. ‘The northern and southern Cloisters were constracted 
on the same pattern, but being shorter contained only 
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49 squares similarly covered with domes. The innermost 
squares opened on to the inner quadrangle by arches. The 
western side of the quadrangle was the mosque proper, the 
inside of the western wall having the usual niches. 

In the centre of this side was the nave of the musque 
with the pulpit. It was 64 feet from east to weat and 32 feet 
from north to south and was surmounted by a dome, of which 
the height from the floor (o the centre was 62 feet. South 
of the nave, and connected with 1t by arches, were cloisters 
similar to those of the other sides of the building. In these 
ths common prople worshipped: north of the nave, and 
similarly connected with 1t, were cloisters carried to a greater 
hewht, the pillars of which supported a floor at a height of 
erght feat from the ground level. ‘this platform called the 
Badshah-ha-Tukht (the royal platform) was 40 feet wide and 
SU feet long. The niches mn its western wall were four in nam- 
ber and there were two doors, communicating directly to the 
chamber of Sikandar’s tomb. This chamber, 55 feet square, 
which was covered by nine domes, was on the sume level as the 
royal platform to which it gave access, It was buil® on a 
plinth, eight feet high, there being stone steps to the ground 


level. 
The portions of the building which uow exist are the oater 


walls, the royal platform with its domes, the pulpit and a part 
of the outer chamber. These have been restored as far as pos- 
siile and the rest af the enclosed space tarfed, the windowe 
being partially bricked up to prevent the entrance of cattle. A 
small opening hus also been made on the ground Jevel near the 
royal platform, 

The western wall of the nave and the royal platform is 
faced with polished black stone beautifully carved, and orna- 
mented with texts from the Koran; the outer chamber is also 
largely of black stone, and there is an inecription which 
agcribes the erection of the mosque in 1374 to Sikandar. The 
brick work, more particularly of the western wall, is highly 
carved, the censer ornament predominating. On the stone 
work can be easily seen in places the remains of Hindu carv- 
ings, the figures of men and animals having been roughly 
chipped off by the Mahomedan masons. The only com- 
plete Hindu carve | stone now to be seen is that forming the 
drain on the eastern side. It is in the shape of an elephant. 
It is surious to note that under the steps of the pulpit there 
‘was a defaced idol and it has been suggested that the site ix 
shat of an old Hindu temple, 
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About a mile east of the Adinah mosque are the remains of 
the building known as the Siataisghar, said to have been part of 
the palace of Sikandar. They consist of two small ruins on 
the banks of a tank, and the arrangement of the pipes for 
conveying water still visible in them suggest that they were 
bath houses. 

To the east of the Sitaisghar 1s a tank called Rohat Bank in 
which arp the remains of two buildings connected by bridges: 
avother tank south-east of Sata&isghar is called the Nasir 
Shahi dighi and it may have been dug in the reign of Sultan 
Muzaffar Mahomed Shah m the middle of the loth century, 

Pichhil.—A vi'iage eight miles north-west of English Bazar 
near Gangarampur contaiing trao 6 of old buildings, said to 
have been a residence of Lakshman Sen Cunningham found 
an inscription here bearing date 1249 A. D 

Rohanpur.—A village some thity miles south of English 
Bazar situated on the Pirnabhaba& just above ita junchon 
with the Mahdnandaé. It w a plaoe of considerable trade 
in the rice xeason and large quantities of rice pass through 
it, frovA Dinajpur to didra tracts. Lt is woll served for 
communications being a station on the Katihar-Godagari line 
aud a calling station of the Lalgolé steamer service, 

Sibganj.— A Jarge village with many brick houses on the 
English Bazar-Nawabgan) road 12 miles from Nawab- 
gan). It waa formerly the site of a Munsifi and is famous for 
ita silk cloths, probably the beat now produced in Bongal It 
19 two miles from Tartipur, a jute trading contre on the Pagla. 

Tanda or Tanra.—An old capital of Bengal to which the 
royal seat was transferred by Sulaiman Kerani in 1564 on 
account of the unhealthiness of Gaur itself. It 18 supposed to 
have been a char of the Ganges to the south-west of Gaur, 
though the name 18 still borne by a picee of land near Lakhi- 
pur on the R&jmaha! road. It continued to be the head- 
quarters of the kingdom till the middle of the following 
century and Shgh Sujé was defeated in 1060 in its vicmmity 
by Mir Jamla, Aurangzeb’s general. The place continued to 
be used by the Moghul Governors till the time of Raja 
Man Singh. The char on which the town was, has been com- 
pletely swept away by the river. 
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